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happy within the walls of the barracks—not like those edifices in England, into, were wont to encourage, by their presence, these aniateur efforts, and the me- 
which a lady can scarcely with propriety take up her avode—lodged in all the, mory of ali who knew them must ever dwell! with pleasure upon the group. 
comfort attending my position, as the wife of the commanding officer, I rather Her ladyship‘s energy of character and independence of mind—those rare quali- 
felt a morbid gratification, in listening to the tales of horror which every new fications, rendered her a stirring and useful head tv her son's establishment. 
day brought forth—in nine cases out of ten, magnified out of trifles into giant. The park, which skirted the barracks, was a valuable resource, and we were 
catastrophes. Some, I own, of the relations were fearfully true, and severely allowed freely the use of it. Situated in one of the prettiest of picturesque 
was I reminded of the unquiet state of the county Tipperary, and the wretched’ spots, stands a rustic cottage, a delicious retreat in summer. Many pleasant 
result of crime, by meeting, whilst driving in the vicinity of Cahir, « car, in) parties were assembled here, the band enlivening them with its music. Lady 
which were extended the lifeless bodies of four men whv had been hanged a. was always, not only the promoter of cheerful amusement, but by her 
few miles off, for having perpetrated a most atrocious murder. The unfortu-| lively participation of it, gave life and animation to the scene. Her ladyship 
nate wretches were lying uncovered, their faces alone concealed by the caps| would dance the national dance. the Irish jig, with unrivalled grace aad spirit ; 
drawn over them, and their dislocated necks dangling with every motion of the; and her figure was so light, and her feet so smail, that she imparted to it a de- 


jolting vehicle | gree of elegance of which it never before could have boasted. She, with other 
It was very dreadful ; for we met this fearful cavalcade in so narrow a lane, bright and beautiful things, is gone— 
that the carriage was obliged to stop until it passed. I shall never forget the), “ But the thought of her comes o'er me 
sensation of horror, with which ] put my hands to my eyes and ears, to shut out) With my own lost sunny days.” 
* * * * 


the sight, and the fearful sounds of the howls of lamentation of the women 
who accompanied the dead bodies of the murderers ! : | Whilst I inhabited Cahir barracks, I witnessed a ceremony of a painful and 
However, this is one of the very few unpleasing scenes I encountered in Ire-| not common nature. 1 allude to that of drumming a private out of the regi- 
land. I was fortunate, and saw, with few exceptions, only the bright side of||ment. 
the picture ; and thus I ever remember “the Green Island.’’ Of its abuses)| The man had acted in a manner fully to deserve the severe sentence, and as 
and errors 1 do not concern myself, unless it is to wish the beautiful country) the fault for which he underwent the penalty inconvenienced me very sensibly, 
and all its belongings well, with all my heart and soul. J will not, with all my! the whole affair created peculiar and individual interest. The wretched man 
partiality, pretend to sey, that, on my first arrival, or rather, on my journey to had already undergone punishment for continual incorrigible drunkenness and 
‘Tipperary, my English eyes were not a little scandalized by the desolation of insubordination, and ou his being released from confinement, in order to revenge 
the picture, and that I then appreciated, as 1 might have done, the natural mag-| himself for his well-merited chastisement, entirely damaged our two carriages 
nificent features of the country The harvest was over—nothing to be seen by scratching all over the paint with a horse-shoe picker. Both of the carriages 
but fallow fields and stone walls, instead of hedges; and then the smell of were rendered quite unlit for use, and were obliged to undergo complete repair. 
peat, which made itself perceptible every where, in doors—in the open air'!—) 4 general court-martial sentenced the criminal to be drummed out of the regi- 
it is never to be got rid of, intruding itself into every article of food. 1 remem-| ment, and truly it was a sad and degrading spectacle. 
ber making a serious grievance of the inns and their desagremens, and was dis-|/ ‘The culprit, dressed in his stable jacket stripped of its lace, was tied to a 
contented and miserable. On looking back to the time that is gone, we have) cart ; then, followed by the whole regiment, the band playing the * Rogue's 
all probably felt shocked to find how much misery has been created out of trifles) March,” he was drawn through the town, at the extremity of which he was 
by our own ungrateful hearts—how much alloy we have ourselves infused into) turned off into the wide world, and has since become a beggar and a tramper 
our best and most rational days of happiness. How gladly we would live over, —a melancholy termination of a soldier's career! However, | must add, for 
again the most despised of those days ! ; the honour of the regiment, that the unfortunate private was not a Scotsman, 
But soon the picture brightened ; and I was commodiously lodged in the) ajthough his name was M*Lean. 
barracks—a sound, perhaps, appalling to a delicate female's ear; but in Ire-)) With what different feelings have I watched the ceremonial of a soldier's 
land, and to the wife of the commanding officer, it possesses no inconvenience) fyneral, taat most touching of spectacles ! 
or impropriety—a detached abode, very superior to any ‘odging-house in the’ J remember the day after the disgraceful finale of the military career of the 
neighbourhood, being supplied for the accommodation of the Colonel’s family.| incorrigible M‘Lean, watching the honourable departure of a private. He was 
Amusing and agreeable are the recollections of a year passed in the county,) a Waterloo man, and bore a good character in the regiment. 
which from its awful cognomen assuredly does not give the idea of pleasantness), Solemn and imposing, indeed, is the sight of a warrivr thus carried to his 
and peace. But let us not at once suppose that murders and horrors have been) rest ! 
the causes of the designation ; let us more charitably conclude, that the feuds; ‘I'he hollow notes of the muffled drum strike painfully on the ear, and that 
at the fairs and wakes, the contentions created by the united effects of whisky, jdismal stram, ‘* The Dead March in Saul,” brings tears to the eye. 
fun, and high spirits, aided by the free use of the shilelah, causing the red!) Gloomy and sad is the sound of the measured tread of those comrades in 
stream to flow so frequently from that usually insulted feature, the rose—the}/arms who now so silently follow the dead. ‘ The riderless horse,” led in the 
constant fights, innocent of all (generally speaking) but a few broken heads, 'rear, is always an affecting object in the picture ; the man and his horse are so 
have brought upon this county, so favoured by nature, and neglected by art, the) vividly associated with each other—the horse the so dier’s pride and glory. 
terrific appellation of ** Bloody Tipperary !” . || Nothing strikes to the heart with more acute painfulness than the sight of 
Certainly—low be it spoken—I! do remember going out to dinner, seated in)/some article of the usual wearing apparel of une who is no more; it jars upon 


the carriage between two gentlemen, each having in their hands a loaded pis- one of those mysterious chords of feeling at the heart, which we all know by 
Te helmet and sword laid upon the pall—the 


tol; however, | believe the mancuvre was as much for the amusement of] experience it is agony to touch. 


frightening me, as for any real apprehension of an attack from the “ Tipperary) boots of the poor solcier displayed to view—and, to remember that he was a 
Waterloo hero—that he had 


* stood on the battle plain 
Where every step was over the slain, 


boys.” 
The winter passed quickly, and had its pleasures, notwithstanding all the 
“rumours of wars.”’ A store-house, converted by the officers into a theatre, 


And the brand and the ball had passed him by.” 
The closing scene of the ceremony, no picture can equal for mournful so- 
lemnity—when the attendant troops rest their hands and right cheeks upon the 
butt of their firelocks, and form a street, through which the coffin of their com- 


passed away many a long evening. 

Cleverly were these theatricals managed. The performers were, some of 
them, really first-rate ; and they were not altogether confined to the officers , 
some of the privates and non-commissioned officers were admitted into the 
corps dramatique, and were, truly, no disgrace to the boards. Indeed, a per- leade passes: It is termed “ moum arme:” and, with treth, fowcan feck © 
formance was got up, entirely composed of the soldiers, and their national par- dhe mont 4 
tiulity made them choose “ Rub Roy” for thy piece. Bailie Nicol Jarvie was!" 4 nq then the bugles cease their wailing strain, as the coffin is lowered into 
a in a style which would have delighted Walter Scott, for he might)|,),, grave. A volley is fired, the clergyman pronounces the blessing ; and, af- 

ave recognized a very fair imitation of ais favourite, Mackay. The moment's pause, the procession 
classes of our northern kingdom appzeciate the beauties of literature much) silence of hom y 
more than those of our own country. ; They sgt reading people. And sudden, evanescent as numan grief, isthe change! The band strikes 

The enthusiasm amongst the Scottish soldiers on the subject of the works of |up a lively strain—strange contrast to the wail of sorrowful music which a few 
the author of Waverley, was intense. On passing the open windows of the|'moments before filled the air—and, with quick steps, the mourners return to 
barrack rooms, the privates were constantly to be seen, taking their recreation,| the business of life: and it is well that so it should be. It is not a soldier's 
in poring over the well-thumbed novels of ‘the great wizard of the north ;”" character or vocation, te waste moments in idle gloom. Their comrade sleeps, 
a tribute to his genius, which would have been as dear to his heart, as if he) honoured at least in death He has had an enviable privilege—a soldier's fu- 
had listened to praise from the lips of the most enlightened and noble of the) neral! and that is a subject of exultation. No doubt there are many of every 
land. Jndeed, we know that ‘at the close of the coronation of George the) rans who have left a much-loved regiment, after having spent years in its ser- 
Fourth, Sir Walter Scott received a mark of homage from this fine regiment, jvire, who, on a bed of sickness, and with the prospect of death before them, in 
which delighted him not less than Laird Nippy’s reverence of the Sheriff's! |:magination have wandered to days that are gone, when their lives passed so 
Knoll, and the Birmmgbam cutler’s dear acquisition of his signature on a Visit-| cheerily in the midst of their comrades, and who have felt that it would have 
ing Cicket. Missing his carriage, he had to return nome on foot from West-|/peen a satisfaction, how great, how soothing ! to think that they would be fol- 
minster Hall, after the banquet,—that is to say, between two and three o'clock) jowed to the grave by those gallant comrades, and that the last sound wafted 
in the morning,—when he and a young gentleman, his companion, found them-) over their coflins, would be the fareweli volley from their troop. 
selves locked in the crowd, somewhere near Whitehall; and the bustle and con- — 

‘usion were such, that his friend was afraid some accident might happen to hi- ‘ : 8 

lame limb. A space for the dignitaries was kept clear at that point by the Scots THIERRY’S HISTORY OF THE GAULS. 

Greys. Sir Walter accosted a sergeant of this celebrated regiment, begging to : From Biackwood’s Magazine.—(Concluded.) 

be allowed to pass by him into the open ground inthe middle of the street. The}! We have not space to follow M. Thierry in his very interesting account of 
man answered, shortly, that his orders were strict, that the thing was impossi- the explo:ts of the Gaulish mercenaries in Greece—in particular of those who 
ble. While he was endeavouring to persuade the sergeant to relent, some new, served in the army of Pyrrhus ; or who, acting in the pay of Carthage, con- 
wave of turbulence approached from behind, aud his young companion ex-|/tributed so much to the victories of that powerful and wealthy peovle, and who 
claimed, in a loud voice, ‘Take care, Sir Walter Scott! take care!’ ‘he|/took that lead in the famous insurrection of the mercenaries, which so nearly 
stalwart dragoon, on hearing the name, said, ‘What! Sir Walter Scott! he|/brought about their ruin. We must pass over too, unnoticed, the desperate 

shall get through, any how!’ He then addressed the soldiers near him :—|)stuggle between the Romans and Guals in Cisalpine Gaul, which ended in the 
‘Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott. God bless him!’ and he was in a||defeat of the Boian confedracy at the battle of the Telama, and their submis- 
moment within the guarded line of safety.” sion, and the subjugation of the Insubrians by Marcellus. The whole of Cisal- 

Our theatrical company was rather at a loss for female performers ; however pine Gaul thus seeined to be finally subdued, when a new enemy suddenly ap- 
we supplied one in the person of a little girl of eight years old—quite a female} peared in the field, and again led the Gaulish standards into the heart of south- 
Roscius—and a handsome lad, the son of the master of the band, was convert-|,ern Jtaly. 
ed, by the aid of petticoats, into a beautiful woman. But the best figure on the|| Hardly had the Cisalpines laid down their arms, when there arrived amongst 
boards was a metamorphosed captain, who entered with perfect good nature} them emiesaries sent by Hannibal to excite them to a renewal of the war, and 

‘to engage them in an alliance with Carthage, by promising to guarantee to 


into the frolic, and allowed himself, without a murmur, to be transformed into | , : ig 
the complete model of the character so commonly in disrepute amongst young them the liberty of their country, and by i eir cupidity with the pros- 

ipect of the spoils of Rome and southern Italy. ey were well received, and 


men, that of an old woman. : 
The noble lady who then was our close neighbour, and her son and daughters,||secret armaments soon began to take place, especially amongst the the Boian 


| 
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“onfedracy. But what immediately caused the outbreak was an attempt of 
he Romans to found two colonies, one at Cremona, and the other at Placentia. 
Enraged at this, the Buians took up arms, and attacking the colonists of Pla- 
centia, dispersed them, whilst the Insubrians expelled those who had advanced 
to Cremona. The Boians and Insubrians now uniting their forces, laid siege 
to Mutina, but in vain. This check, however, was more than counterbalanced 
by the defeat of a Roman army under the orders of Manlivs. While affairs, 
were in this state, the columns of Hannibal, descending from the Alps arrived 
on the Insubrian territory. ‘The result of the late successes of the Gauls i 
their diposition towards Hannibal, 1s well explained by Thierry :-— 

“ Two factions then divided all Cisalpine Gaul. Tue one composed of the 
Venetes, the Cremonas, and the Ligures of the Alps, gained over to the Ro- 
man cause, opposed with vigour every movement in favour of Hannibal. The 
other, which included the Ligures of the Apennines, the Insubrians, aud the 
people of the Boiau confederation, had embraced the Carthaginian side, but 
without much ardvur. The affairs of Gaul had undergonea great change. At 
the time when the propositions of Hannibal were received with enthusiasm, 
Gau! was humiliated and conquered ; Roman troops occupied her territory— 
Roman colonies assembied in her towns. But since the dispersion of the co 
lonies of Cremona and Plsceutia—since the defeat of L Manlius in the forest, 
of Mutina, the Boians and Insubrians, satisfied at having recovered their inde- 
pendence with their own forces, cared little to compromise themselves for the 
advaniage of the strangers, whose appearance and numbers inspired them with, 
but slight confidence.” | 

Hannibal felt all the importance of deciding the wavering sentiments of this) 
people ; on them his future success or defeat depended ; to do this nothing but! 
victory was requisite. He accordingly advanced rapidly against the Romans, | 
and first engaged them in « cavalry action at the Ticinus. Victory declared 
for the Carthaginians. ‘The horse of Numidia routed the cavalry of Rome. 
This success, unimportant as it was, revealed Hannibal to the eyes: of the) 
Gauls ; influenced by it, the Insubrian chiefs hastened to supply him with pro-| 
visions and troops. 


Hardly had the Carthaginians arrived in sight of the Ro.) 
man camp at Placentia, when a large body of the Gaulish contingent revolted 
from Scipio, and contrived, though much reduced in numbers, to cut their way| 
through in spite of ail opposition, and join Hannibal. The famous battle of) 
the Trebia—the first of those great victories which have rendered imrgortal| 
the genius of the Carthaginian chief—soon followed ; it at once decided the! 
course of Cisalpine Gaul. Its immediate and ultimate effects on the power 
and operations of Hannibal are well developed by our author :— 

“ The fortune of Hannibal was then consolidated ; more than 60,000 Boians, 
Tnsubrians, and Ligures flocked in a few days to his standards, aod rai-ed his 
forces to 100,000 wen. With such a disproportion between the nucleus of the 
Carthaginian army and its auxiliaries, Hannibal was in reality but a Gualisl 
chief ; and if, in moments of danger, he had no cause to repent his new situa- 
tion, more than ouce, nevertheless, he cursed with bitterness its inconveniences. 
Nothing could equal the courage and devotion of the Gaulish soldier in the dan 
gers of the battle-field ; but under the tent he had neither the habit nor the 
taste of military subordination. The lofty conceptions of Hannibal surpassed 
his comprehension ; he could not understand war, unless such as he himself 
carried 1t on—as a bold and rapid plundering excursion, of which the present 
moment reaped the whole advantage. He would have wished to march in 
stantly on Rome, or at least to pass the wioter in some of the allied or subject 

rovinces—in Etruria or in Umbria—there to live at discretion in pillage aud 
icense. Did Hannibal represent that it was necessary to spare the provinces 
in order to gain them over to the common cause, the Cisalpmes broke forth 
into murmurs ; the combinations of prudence and genius appeared in their eyes 
but a vile pretext to deprive them of the advantages which they had legit- 
mately won.” 

We cannot follow the steps of the great conqueror im his memorable cam 
rs ite his fatal march over the fens of Etraria, or throegh the glorious field 
of Thrasymene. But the share which the Gauls had in tue mighty victory of 
Canna, and the change of the seat of war.with the results which followed 
from it, are of suchimportance, aud the remarks made upon them by M. Thier- 
iy rs 80 just, that we shall give the whole of his account of this event at full 

ength :— 

oP rom the field of Thrasymene Hannibal passed into southern Italy, and 
gave battle a third time to the Romans, near the village of Canna, on the banks 
of the Aufidus, now called the Offanto. He had then under his banners 40,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry ; and of these 50,000 combatants, at least 30,000 
were Gauls. In his order of battle, he placed their cavalry on the right wing 
and in the centre their infantry, whom he unded to the Spanish infantry, whom 
he commanded in person : the Gaulish foot, as was their custom on all ocea- 
sions when they were determined to conquer or die, threw off their tunic 
and sagum, and fought naked from waist upwards, armed with their long 
and pointies$ sabres. They commenced the action; and their cavalry and 
that of the Nomidians terminated it. We know how dreadful the carnage 
was in that celebrated battle—the most glorious of the victories of Han- 
nibal—the most disastrous of the defeats of Rome. When the Carthagi 
nian general, moved with pity, called to his soldiers ‘to halt, and to spare 
the vanquished,’ without doubt the Gauls, bloodthirsty im the destruction of 
their mortal enemies, carried to that butchery more than the ordinary 
irritation of wars, the satisfaction of a vengeance ardently wished for. 
and jong deferred. There 70 000 Romans perished ; the loss on the side of 
the conquerors was 5,500, of which 4000 were Gauls. Out of 60,000 Gauls. 
whom Hannibal had enumerated around him after the combat of the Trebia, 
25,000 only remained ; battle, sickness, above all, the fatal passage over the 
marshes of Etruria, had cut off all the rest; for up to this period they had sup 
ported almost exclusively the weight of the war. ‘he victory of Canne 
brought to the Carthaginians other auxiliaries; a crowd of men from Cam- 

mania, Lucania, Brutium, and Apulia, filled bis camp ; but it was not that war- 
ike race which he formerly recruited on the banks of the Po. Cann was the 
term of his success ; and assuredly the faultought noi to be imputed to hr 
genius, more admirable even in adverse than in good fortune—his army onl) 
had changed. For two thousand years history bas accused him with bitterness fo: 
his inaction after the battle of Aufidus, and fer his delay at Capua ; perhaps 
it might reproach him more justly for having removed from the north of Italy, 
and for having allowed his communications with the soldiers who had conquer- 
ed under him at Thrasymene and Canaw, to be cut off. Rome perceived the 
fault of Hannibal, and hastened to profit by it. ‘Two armies in échelon, the one 
to the north, aud the other to the south, intercepted the communication be 
tween the Cisalpines and Magna Gracia, That of the north, by its incursions 
and by its threatening attitude, occupied the Gauls at their own hearths, whilst 
the second made head against the Carthaginians.” 


‘ feated an army under Posthamius, which invaded their territory. 


It has been said by the most renowned conqueror of modern times, that, 


| give him but the Gallic mfantry and the Mameluke cavalry, and he would sub- 


due the world. And it cannot fail to strike the attentive reader with astonish- 
ment, to learn that the severest blow ever given to the power of Rome was in- 
flieted by the Gaulish foot and the Numidian horse It is curious, as exempli- 
fying the unchanging characters uf race, to observe that the greatest general 
of antiquity triumphed at te head of aa army, composed of those very nations 
whom Napoleon, after the lapse of two thousand years, declared best fitted to 
pursue the blood-stained paths of military greatness. 

The efforts of the Gauls did not cease with the battle of Canne ; they de- 
When Has- 
drubal led his ill-fated expedition to strew their bodies on the Italian plains, he 
was accompanied by large bands of those brave adveaturers ; and when Car- 
thage, making a last eflort to succour her general, disembarked 14,000 men un- 
der the command of Mago, Hannibal's brother, at Genoa, numerous bodies of 
Gauls flocked to his staudards. And this general, though unable to effect his 
junction with Hannibal, yet maintained his ground for ten years, till at last, 
defeated in the territory of the Insubrians, be retired to Genoa. There he re- 
ceceived orders to return to the defence of Africa :— 
| His brother also, recalled by the Carthaginian senate, was obliged to em- 
bark at the other extremity of Italy. Che Gavlish and Ligurian soldiers, who 
nad faithfully served Hauoibal durmg seventeen years, abandoned him not in 
‘his days of misfortune ; re-used to their compatriots who had followed Mago, 
they formed still a third part of the Carthaginian army at Zama, in the cele- 
brated day which terminated that long war to the advantage of the Romans, 
aud displayed to the world the genius of Hannibal hambled before the fortune 
of Scipio. ‘The ferocity with which the Gauls fought has been recorded b 
‘the historian: * They showed themselves,’ says Titus Livy, ‘ inflamed with 
that inborn hate against the Roman people, peculiar to their race.’ ”’ 

' The war in Cisalpime Gaul did not cease with the departure of Hannibal. 
Under the orders of a Carthaginian officer, the Gauls again took the field— 
Placentia fell benea h their arms ; butthey received a severe defeat from L. 
‘Furius, in the year 200 8. © , when the Carthag: ion general Amilear perished. 
From this period till the year 191 8 c., the Gaulish uations were involved in 
‘a constant succession of wars, in which, though occasionally victorious, they 
\were uponthe whole unsuccessful. Exposed to the incessant meursions of 
‘the Romans, their strength gradually wasted away : each year left them ina 
istate more exhausted and unfit to renew the war than the preceding. Nation 
jafter uation lad down their arms in despair, till at last the Boian confedracy 
,stood alone in its resistance of a fore yoke ; but their ravaged lands and re- 
j\duced numbers were unequal to the strugyte, and when, im the year 190 B. c., 
the Roman armies advanced into the heart of their exhausted territory, the few 


| remaining mhabitants determined to abandon the land of their birth, aud to seek, 


amidst ruder nations, and beneath amore ungenial sky, for that liberty in de- 
fence of which their fathers bad so often bled. Accordiwgly,the wreck of a 
jnundred aud twelve Buran tribes, rising cx masse, united, and wending their 
weary steps over the spow-clad summitso! the Alps, and through the pathless 
jforests of Germany, they found at last, on the banks of the distant Danube, a 
resting place far removed from the hated name of Kome. 

All resistance from Cisalpine Gaul now ceased. Occasionally, indeed, a 
jfew tribes from the ‘Transalpme would cross the Alps aud descend into Italy, 
jbut they could not withstand the shock of the legivns. ‘The conquered terri- 
jtury was declared a Roman province, which it ever afterwards remained, 
| We have not space to follow M. Tiwerry in his account of the progress and 
jtall of that steange Gaulish kingdom of Gialatia From the year 241 to the 
190 it maintained its independence uushaken, amidst the degenerate 
sous of Greece and the effemmate Asiatics. But the Roman power, beneath 
which the Gaulish race was ever doomed to bend, overtook them even amidst 
the mountains of Asia Minor. The Galatians lad furnished some troops to 
Antiochus the Great, and then, for the first ime, they came in contact with 
the esgle of the Capitol. The first encounter is thus alluded to by our au- 
thor :-- 

** The Romans had aunihilated, at Magnesia, the Asiatic and Greek forces: 
yet the conquest of the covutry appeared to them sti | ivcomplete. They haa 
encountered, beneath the banners of Autroctius, some bands of a force less 
easily conquered than the Syrians or the Phrygians: by the armour, by the 
lofty stature, by the yellow or reddish locks, by the war-cry, by the rattling 
clash of arms, by the dauutless valour above all, the legions lad easily recog- 
nised that old enemy of Rome whom they had been brought up to fear. Be- 
jure deciding any thing 4s to the lot of the vanquis.ed, the Koman generals 
then determined to carry the war into Galatia.” 

According, in the spring of 1898. ©., Cu. Mantius, with 22,000 legionaries 
and an auxihary army furnished by the hing of Pergamus, mvaded Galatia : 
it his approach the Tolistoboies and Tectosazes uitreached themselves u 
Mount Olympus, and the ‘lrocmes upon Mount Megalon, aud there awaited 
the attack. The consul! fist advanced to Mount Olympus. He led his troo 
vo attack the Gaulish position m three columns ; tic principal column under 
ais own orders, was to advance on the Gauls i trout, the other two were to 
y and turn their position on either flank. The column which he led first en- 
ed. 
ae: His velites advanced in front of the standards, withthe Cretan archers of 
\ttalus, the slingers, and the corps of Trullesaud oi the Thracians, The in- 
‘antry of the legions followed with slow steps, as (uc stcepuess of the declivity 
endered necessary, sheltered beneath their bucklcers, soas to avoid stones and 
wrows. At aconsiderable distance the combat ho; ..1 with discharges of arrows 
ind at first with equal success. ‘The Gauls had tie advantage in position, the 
Romans in the number and variety of their arms ‘lhe action continued, the 
equality no longer remained. ‘The narrow and flat bucklers of the Gauls pro- 
ected them insufficiently : soon having expended tueir darts and javelins, they 
found themselves altogether disarmed : for at tha: distance their sabres were 
useless. As they had made no selection of flint, and stones beforehand, 
seized the first which chance threw in their way, wh ch were for the most 
too large to be easily wielded, or for inexperienced asins tu throw with effect. 
omans, meanwhile, poured down upon them a tm 'rteious bail of arrows, yave- 
ios, and leaden balls, which wounded them, with« « (he having any possibili- 
ty of avoiding the approach. * * * * A gieat number had bit the dust, 
thers adopted the course of rushing right on the enemy, and they, at least, 
1d not perish unavenged. It was the corps of the Roman velites who did 
chem most harm. These ve/i/es carried on their left arm a buckler three feet in 
size, in their right hand javelins, which they threw from afar, at their girdle a 
Spanish sword ; when it was necessary to engage in close contact, they trans- 
‘erred their javelins to the left hand, and drew their sword. Few Gauls now 
remained un foot: seeing then the legions advance to the charge, they fled 


ipitately to their camp, which the alarm of the multitude of women, 
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and old men who were shut up within it, already filled with tumult and confu- 
sion.” 

The other two columns had, from the difficult nature of the ground, been un- 
able to make any progress. Manlius now led on his legionaries to assault the 
intrenchment, which they carried at the sword’s point. A few days after this 
victory, Manlius advanced with his triumphant army to attack the Trocmes, who 
were intrenched on Mount Megalon. ‘This battle resembled much, both in its 
progress and in its termination, the one which preceded it. The Trocmes 
were driven with slaughter from the field, and their camp taken. Dispirited 
by this double defeat, the Galatians, who had rallied their scattered forces 
behind the Halys, sued for peace. ‘The Romans, desiring rather to conciliate 
than to irritate this warlike people, merely exacted that they sbould surrender 
the lane which they had taken from the allies of Rome, and that they should 
give up their wandering and predatory hab.ts, so injurious to all their neigh 
bours. Under the influence of the forced peace in which the subjection of Asia 
to the Romans kept the Galatians. their manners rapidly changed. Asiatic 
luxury took the place of northern barbarity ; the worshipof the national gods 
was abandoned, and the idols of the stranger were substituted in their room ; 
the coarse garments of ancient days, gave*place to vestments of purple and 

Id: yet alittle while, and the loss of national manners was followed by the 
loss of political privileges ; the magistracies, formerly elective, now became 


hereditary ; the families who usurped this privilege formed, in course of time.) 


a bright and all-powerful aristocracy. Ambition limited the number of these 
magistracies ; from twelve they were reduced to four ; at last they were cen- 


tred ina single hand : so that when Galatia was united as a province to the Ro-/, 


man empire, it was governed by a hereditary king. Yet, amidst this usurpation of 
the sovereign power, the national council of the Three Hundred still continued 
to exist, and assist in the government of the state. 

During .wenty years peace subsisted between the Galatians and their Asiatic 
neighbours. At the end of that period, however, a war broke out. and pillaging 
bands once began to traverse the plains of Asia Minor ; when Rome interpos- 
ed, and by her mediation peace was restored. Mithridates, uniting beneath his 
sway all the powers of the East, drove back for a while the Roman eagles, and 
seemed about to restore their ancient glory to the Asiatics. The Galatians 
joined with him ; but their fidelity became suspected, and he seized upou sixty 
of their nobles as hostages. Enraged at this treatment, they formed a plot to 
assassinate him ; it was frustrated, aud the conspirators were almost all treach- 
erously put to death at a banquet. His troops then advancing, took posses- 
sion of Galatia, which was governed by one or his officers with insolence and op- 
pression for twelve years. At last a revolt broke out ; his armies were driven from 
the country ; Galatia was once more free. ‘The defeat of Mithridates by the 
Roman arms ensured their independence for a short time ; but the rest of Asia 
was now subjectto the Romans. Surrounded, enveloped on all sides by their 
power, Galatia yielded at last, and was reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince in the time of Augustus. 

Here M. Thierry ends the first part of his History of the Gauls ; and thus 
far we have followed him step by step, because we considered this both the 
least known and the most interesting portion of Gaulish history. ‘The two 
periods which follow are more familiar to historical readers : because, during 
them, Rome was the great eaemy of the Gauls ; and if she has often palliated 
her defeats, she has at least never failed to chronicle her victories. Hence- 


forth, therefore, we shal! no longer attempt to follow the thread of his narrative.) 


The victories of Marius, the campaigns of Caesar, stand in no need of our at- 
tention being directed to them, as to the wars of the Brenn in Greece, or the 
conquests of the hurde in Asia Minor. Here we take leave of the Gaul as the 
conquering nomad ; we have seen him wandering through the land of the 
stranger with fire and sword ; but the hour of vengeance has now come, and 
we shall see him bleed in vain on his native svil for that liberty on which he 
had so often deprived others. 

M. Thierry opens his history of the second period with an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the state of Gaul during the second and third centuries 
before our era. Gaul was then inhabited by three distinct families or races 
By the Iberian family—divided into the Aquitains and the Ligures. By the 
Gaulish family— divided into the Gauls, the Kimry, and the Belgians. And 
by the Ionian-Greek family, or the inhabitants of the powerful and flourishing 
maritime and commercial state of Massalia. The Iberian and Jonian-Greeks, 
families occupying comparatively but asmall portion of Gaul, peed not de- 
tain us. With the Gauls we have more to do. Our author gives the following 
account of the way in which their territory was divided amongst the three dif- 
ferent bands of this family :— 

“A line which, setting out from the mouth of the Tann, follows the course 
of that river, then that of the Rhone, the Iser, the Alps, the Rhine, the 
Vosges, the dnian hills, the Loire, the Vienne, and comes at last to rejoin 
the Dasestie, by turning the plateau of Arvernia : that line would nearly cir- 
cumscribe the possessions of the Gallic race. The territory situated to the 
east of that limit belonged to the race of the Kimry ; it wasin time divided 
into two portions by the line of the Seine and the Marne, the one northern and 
the other southern. ‘Tothe south, between the Seine and the Garonne, lived 
the Kimry of the first invasion, intermingled with Gallic blood, or the Gailo- 
Kimry. ‘To the north, between the Seine and the Rhine, the Kimry of tne 
second invasion, or Belgians. The Gauls numbered twenty-two nations ; the 
Gallo-Kimry, seventeen ; and the Belgians, twenty-three. These sixty-two 
nations were subdivided into many hundred tribes.” 

He then enters into a Jong and most interesting description of the domestic 
manners, and political and religious institutions, of the Gauls. 

After having traced the Gaul for so long in the field, we love to follow 
into his cabin—to observe his appearance, his pursuits, his habits—to mark the 
manly figure, the fair complexion, the flowing yellow locks, the glittering hel- 
met surmounted with the antlers of the stag, the buckler covered with all the 
colours of the rainbow, the polished cuirass flashing back the rays of the morn 
ing sun, the heavy sabre hanging from the gold-bespangled belt, the precious, 
necklace, the rich armlets, the bright and variegated hues oi the martial sagum 
or mantle, of the noble Gaulish warrior. We follow him as he turns away 
from his clay-built mansion, and, regardless of the silent tears and entreating) 
looks of his submissive, perhaps ill-used wife, hurries into the noise and excite- 
ment of the battle-field. Observe the wild frenzy thatthere seems to seize 


him, ashe rushes with dauntless courage on the bristling phalanx of his ene- 


mies ; as, amidst the clouds of dust which float overhead, and the horrid cries 
which resound on all sides, he tears and widens with savage ferocity the fear- 
ful gash he has just received ; as, a moment after, overcoming in personal con- 
flict yon stalwart chief, he decapitates, with one blow of his heavy sabre, the yet 
palpitating corpse, and waves the gory head with demoniac triumph in the air ; 
and as he returns home, yet reeking with blood and intoxicated with victory, 


him 


lis changed—the glittermg arms are flung aside. With his mantle floating in 
the breeze, his light spear quivering in bis hand, he plunges into the pathless 
forest ; with fearless step he pursues his way through the leafy shade, and tra- 
\verses the treacherous surface of the morass. Beveath yon giant oak he has 
‘encountered the fiercest inhabitant of those solitades—the wild bull ; but it 
has failen beneath bis javelin, which yet protrudes from its bushy neck, and, 
‘as it lies struggling on the greensward, making the wood ring again with its 
‘bellowings, his dagger is raised to give it the tinal stroke-—Observe him once 
‘more in the council of his nation. ‘The warriors stand in an attentive circle, 
jleaning on their arms ; he has risen to address them; bis action is animated, 
‘his words are vehement ; the polished accents, the finished periods of the Greek 
flow not from his lips, but there is eagerness in his eye, there is earnestness in 
his speech, his language is figurative in the extreme, a thousand picturesque 
land striking umages illustrate his meaning ; his metaphors, drawn from the bat- 
‘tle and the chase, thrill to the bosom of ali listeners ; and the clash and clang 
jof their arms, amidst which he sits down, proclaims alike their assent to his 
‘proposition aud their admiration of his eloquence. {t is amidst scenes like 
ithese that we love to follow the Gaul, to picture to ourselves an old race an old 
civilization, which com*ined in so strange a way the greatness and the savage- 
ness, the heroism in danger and weakness under temptaton, of primeval and 
‘half-civilized man. 

To comprehend clearly the internal and external history of the Gauls, we 
must understand the political condition of their country. This is unfolded in 
la clear and masterly manner by our author, in the following passage :— 

| ‘dn Gaul, two privileged orders ruled the rest of the people—the elective 
order of the priests, who recruited themselves indiscriminately from all ranks, 
jand the hereditary order of the nobles or knights. This latter was composed 
of the ancient royal families of the tribes, and of those men who had been re- 
cently ennobled, either by war or by the influence of riches. The multitudes 
\were divided into two classes—the people of the country and the people of 
the town ‘The first formed the tribes or the clans of the noble families The 
client belonged to his patron, whose domains he cultivated, whose standard he 
\followed m war under whom he was a member of a little patriarchal aristocra- 
cy; his duty was to defend him to the death from, and against all : to abandon 
his patron in circumstances of danger, passed for the consummation of disgrace, 
land even for acrime. The people of the towns, from their situation, removed 
‘from the influence of the old hierarchy of the tribes, enjoyed greater liberty, 
jaud fortunately found themselves in a situation to maintain and to defend it. 
\Beneath the mass of the peop.e came the slaves, who do not appear to have 
jbeen very numerous. ‘The two privileged orders caused the yoke of their des- 
|potism to weigh, turn by turn, upon Gaul. ‘Turn by turn they exercised abso- 
jlute authority, and lost it by a series of political revolutions The history of 
the government of the Gauls offers, then, three very distinct periods ; that of 
‘the reign of the priests, or of the theocracy—that of the reign of the chiefs of 
lthe tribes, or of the military aristocracy—lastly, that of the popular constitu- 
tions, founded on the principle of election, and on the will of the majority. 
‘The epoch which we are about to treat of, accomplished that last and great 
\revolution ; and popular constitutions, although still ill assured, at last ruled 
over all Gaul at the commencement of the first ave.”—(IIL. 71-73. 

| M. Thierry recognises in the Gauls the traces of two distinct religions. He 
|says— 

| ‘When we examine attentively the character of the facts relative to the re- 
‘ligious belief of the Gauls, we are led to recognise two sys‘ems of ideas, two 
ipodies of symbols and superstitions altogether distinct—in a word, two reli- 
gions: the one altogether sensible, derived from the adoration of natural phe- 
namena, and by its forms, as well as by its literal developement, reminding us 
lof the polytheism of the Greeks; the other founded upon a material panthe- 
ism, metaphysical, mysterious, sacredotal, and presenting the most astonishing 
lconformity with the religions of the East. ‘The last has received the name of 
‘druidism, from the druids woo were its founders and priests. We shall give 


|to the first the names of the Gaulish polytheism.”—(II. 73-74. 


| Thierry thinks that this polytheism originally prevailed amongst the Gauls, 
(but that the Kimry introduced draidism, which soon became the dominant reli- 
gion over the whole of Gaul, though the original polytheisin ingrafted upon it 
more or less in different places, some of its tenets and ceremonies. The great 
jseat of the religion of the druids was Armorika, and, above all, Britain; there 
lexisted the most powerful o: their sacredotal colleges—there were celebrated 

ithe most secret of their mysteries. 
| It 1s a wondrous thing, that religion of the ancient druids! A solemn mys- 
‘tery enshrouds it—all the efforts of modern science cannot lift the veil. When 
‘we look on yon circle of stones which, grey with the lapse of ages, stands in 
jlonely majesty upon the dreary moor, near which no sound is ever heard, save 
esi distant and sullen roar of the ocean, as it bregks in sheats of foam on the 
rock-bound coast—the fitful cry of curlew, as it wings over them its solitary 
|way—or the occasional low moaning of the wind, as, stealmg through amidst 
the rocks, it seems to pour forth a mournful dirge for the shades of departed 
greatuess :—when we look on a scene like this, we have before our gaze all 
that is known of these men of the olden time. Their blood stained rites, their 
solemn mysteries, are forgotten ; but their simple temples still stand imperish- 
sable as the God to whom they were erected. From the study of the ancient 
‘authors little or no information can be gleaned; a few descriptions of their 
bloody sacrifices, an account of some of their more public ceremonials, is all 
that they have handed down to us. But the real nature of their religion is wn- 
known: more of its spirit is taught to us by those silent stones than by all oth- 
er accounts put together. The choice of the situations for those sacred mon- 
juments amidst the melancholy waste, or buried deep in the recesses of some 
ivast forest, where the widespreading branches of their sacred tree (the oak) 
lcasts its deep shadows over the consecrated spot, with no canopy save the heav- 
‘ens, shows the dark and gloomy spirit of their faith. They worshipped the 
God of the thunder-storm, not the God of peace, and it was amidst the 
\thunder-storm that their horrid rites appeared most horrid. When, illumi- 
‘nated by the lurid glare of the lightning, the gigantic osier figure filled 
with human beings sank into the flames—when the shouts of the multitude 
who stood in a dense circle around the spot, the frenzied chants ot the druids, 
and the despairing shrieks of the dying victims, were drowned in the sullen roar 
‘of the thunder—then must the fearful nature of their creed have siood forth in 
Yet with all this, there was a sort of grandeur in the seclusion 


all its horrors. 
and simplicity of their worship. All was not blood; and though they bowed 
\down to the unknown God in an erring and mistaken spirit, yet must their con- 
ception of him have been fine. The God of nature and the wilderness—the 
God of the tempest and the storm—was a nobler idea than the immortalized 
humanities of Greek and Roman mythology, though both had wandered equal- 
ly far from the true God of Mercy and of Peace. 


and suspends above his threshold the ghastly trophy. Look again—the scene!! 


| 


When Massalia was hard pressed by two Gaulish nations, she summoned, in 
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Alps. 
Nedeiae ; hither, in course of time, came the great maritime commerce which 
had raised Massalia tu her greatness ; hither, too, owed much of the internal 
traffic of Gaul. The ships of Massalia lay rotting in her harbours, her exten- 
sive quays lost their busy multitudes. In the fall of her naval power, in the 
loss of her commercial policy, she received a just reward for having wafted to 
her shores and assisted with her forces, the stranger who was destined to rule 
over the Gaulish people. The organization of the province was completed ; 
and from Narbonne, Roman emissaries issuing forth, laboured, by augmenting 
the quarrels and dissensions of the native tribes, to afford an opportunity for 
her to extend the limits of the empire. 

Driven from the shores of the Baltic by an inroad of the ocean, the two 
tribes of the Kimry and the Teutones uniting, precipitated themselves, to the 
number of 300,000 fighting men, upon the more southern countries. In the 
course of their wanderings they came vpon the Roman province of Norica, 
which they laid waste with fire and sword, and where they defeated the consul, 
Papirius Carbon, with great loss. Without taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity to enter Italy, which now lay open to their attack, they entered the coun- 
try of the Helvetii, where they were joined by the tribes of that people, the 
Ambrones, the Tigurines, and the Teutones ; descending now upon Gaul like 
a devastating torrent, they wasted it as far as the Belgian frontier ; here, how 
ever, the resistance of the inhabitants prevented them from advancing further 


Turning now upon the Roman province of Transalpine Gaul they defeated) 


three Roman armies under Silanus, Cassius, and Scaurus ; and here they were 
joined by that portion of the Tectosages who had formerly returned from the 
disastrous invasion of Greece. The Roman generals, Cepio and Manlius, who 
had advanced agains: them, were utterly routed, and great part of the province 
laid waste. From hence the Kimry penetrated into Spain, where they remain- 
ed for two years, pillaging and wasting the country, tll, having received a 
check from the Celtiberians, they repassed the Pyrenees, and united with their 
confederates in the plains of Gaul. The united bands now prepared to march 
upon Italy ; this they did im two divisions ; one, consisting of the Kimry and 
and Tigurines, directed its steps through Helvetia and Norica and by the ‘I'n- 
dentine Alps; while the other, consisting of the Ambrones and the Teutones, 
moved on the route which leads to Italy by the Maritime Alps : both divisions 
had appointed a common rendezvous on the banks of the Po. 

Rome was not unprepared for this invasion ; to meet it, Marius had been re- 
called from his command in Africa, and invested with the consular power. 
When the division of the Ambrones and the Teutones reached the Mantime 
Alps, they found that general encamped in a position which lay directly in their 
line of march. Assaulted for three successive days the Romans maintained 
themselves in their intrenchments : at last the Gauls, giving up the attempt to 
force them, passed on and soon reached Aque Sextia, whither they were fol- 
lowed by Marius. Marius encamped on a lull opposite the quarter of the Am. 
brones ; between them flowed a river. The sutlers of the Roman army having 
descended to obtain water, encountered, in the bed of the torrent, some Gauls. 
A skirmish began ; the Ambrones flocked in great numbers to support their 
comrades ; soon they assembled their whole force and advanced upon the Ro. 
mans. Jn crossing the stream they were vigorously opposed by the auxiliaries. 
Marius, seeing the favourable opportunity, ed down his legious to the attack. 
Unable to withstand the shock, the Ambrones were driven back with great loss; 
the river ran red with their blood ; the plain was covered with fugitives ; and 
their routed forces halted not till they reached the neighbouring quarter of the 
Teutones. In their camp the Romans experienced more resistance from the 
women, who, rather than fall into the hands of their enemies, flang themselves 
on the hostile ranks, or perished by their own hands. Marius drew off his 
troups before night, and retreated to his former position on the hill. The next 
night he sent round 3000 men to occupy a wood in the rear of the position of 
the Teutones. The following morning he drew out his legions in battle array 
upon the slope of the hill, and sent forward his cavalry to skitmish with the en- 
emy, and induce them to engage with him. Twey fell into the snare: pursuing 
his cavalry, they advanced to the river's edge, aud there, in an evil hour, cross- 
ed it and attacked the Roman army. The contest which ensued was long and 
desperate ; the Gauls had the cdvantage in numbers, the Romans in discipline 
and position. But while victory still hung in the balance, the 3000 Romans, 
issuing forth from their ambuscade, fell upon the rear of the Teutones : this 
produced irremediable confusion in the ranks of the Gauls. The Romans re- 
doubled the energy of their attack, and the victory was no longer doubtful. 
Many perished in the field, more in the pursuit, the remainder were cut off in 
detail by the peasants, who assailed them on all sides. 

Meanwhile the other divisions of the Gauls, consisting of the Kimry and the 
Tigurines, after traversing Helvetia and Norica, arrived at the Tridentine pas- 
ses of the Alps at the end of winter. To keep possession of these passes the 
Tigurines halted upon the summits of the ridge, while the Kiwry, continuing 
their march descended into the valley of the Adige. On their approach the 
consul Catulus, who was c ed with the defence of this part oP Italy, re 
treated behind the Adige ; and when the Gauls advanced to attack him, his le 
g10us were seized with such a panic, that, abandoning their camp, they fled, and 
halted not till they bad placed the Po between themselves and the enemy 

Kimry now spread themselves over the whole territory beyond the Po, and 
occupied the land without opposition : here they determined to await the arri- 
val of the other column. is delay saved Italy ; for it afforded time for Ma. 
rius and his army to cross the Alps, and effect a junction with Catulus and hi: 
troops. In the July of 101 ». c., Marius and Catulus advanced to meet the 
Kirmy on the banks of the Po. On the 30th of July the hostile armies met to 
decide the fate of Italy in the Campus Ranolius. The battie which ensued 
was long and bloody ; but overcome by the heat of the day and the immense 
clouds of dust, and exposed by their imperfect defensive armour to ali the 
strokes of the enemy, the Kimry were in the end totally defeated. When the 
Romans, in the course of the pursuit, came to their camp, the same scene oc- 
curred as that which took place at Aqua Sextix ; as the women after defend- 
ing themselves for some time, at last put an end to their existence with theis 
own hands. On receiving news of tnis defeat, the Tigurines abandoned the 
passes of the Alps, and retreated to their native country, Helvetia. Thus end- 
ed the last invasion of Italy by the Gauls. Rome acknowl the danger 

he had run by the gratitude 


country. 
Ve pass in silence over the various occurrences in Gaul, till we come to the 


lyear 58n.c. This was the year when Casar commenced his career of victory. 
|His first achievement was the defeat of the Helvetii, who, rising en masse, 
\wished to abandon their sterile country, and gain by the sword a more fertile 
land. He next advanced against Ariovistus and his Germans, who were ravag- 
jing with fire and sword the sword the eastern portions of Gaul: these he like- 
|wise totally routed—thus delivering the inhabitants from a withering scourge. 
|But their joy at this evi nt was soon changed into sadness, when they saw that 
ithe Romans had no intention of retreating from their territory. Establishing 
himself amongst the Sequanes, Casar levied contributions and collected pro- 
\Visions from all the neigLbouring nations ‘Their discontent soon broke forth ; 
ithey flew to arms, and prepared to make a desperate fight in defence of their 
liberties. We have no room to follow the Roman throngh his various cam- 
|paigns ; to trace the long and gallant staud made by the Gauls in defence of 
\their native land ; or the great and admirable genius of Cesar, nowhere dis- 
jplayed so greatly as in lis Gaulish campaigns, though perfidy sometimes taint- 
led his councils, and torrents of innocent blood too often stained his arms. Suf- 
jfice it to say, that after three campaigns, the north and west had submitted to 
lhis forces, and he had made his first descent on the British shores. In his 
fourth campaign he undertook his second expedition against Britain, and sub- 
dued some more of the continental tribes. but a general movement now took 
|place over neariy the whole of Gaul against the Romans, who at first suffered 
jsome severe checks; but the military skill of Casar in the course of a fifth 
campaign, again triumphed. ‘Though sv of.en vanquished, these brave people 
lwere not yet subdued. A new league was entered ito by theircities; the war 
jbroke out afresh ; and av able general, Vercingeto rix, now directed their move- 
jments. It was during the course of his sixth campaiga, which now followed, 
ithat Casar ran the greatest danger and achieved the greatest triumphs. 
The surprise of Genatum, the capture of Avaricum, seemed at first to 
jpromise a speedy victory to his arms; but a repulse which he suffer- 
jed before the walls of Geronia was the signal for the whole of Gaul 
‘to unite with the insurgents. A victory which he gained over Vercinge- 
jto-rix soon afterwards, checked for the moment, but did not dispirit, the 
}Gauls; and the whole weight of the war was soon collected around the 
ramparts of Alexia. Both parties felt that the contest which would now en- 
sue must decide the fate of the campaign, and both made the most strenuous 
exertions to prepare for it. The gigantic lines of Casar were soon surrounded 
by the whole force of the enemy, and a combined attack was made upon them 
both from within and without. Great and imiminent was the peril; but the 
steadiness of the legions, and the gallantry of their chief, surmounted it and 
the banners of Rome finally waved triumphant over the hard-fought field. The 
fruits of this victory were unmense, Alexia capitulated ; the Gaulish nations 
who had been most active im the war submitted; and Vercingeto-rix was given 
up to the conquerors. Yet was a great part of the country still unsubdued ; 
and when in the ensuing year, B. c. 51, Cassar took the field in his seventh and 
last campaign in this country, he found a powerful and numerous confederacy 
inarms. ‘Taught by the experience of the past, they no looger attempted to 
unite their whole forces and defeat him ia general engagements, but endea- 
voured to exhaust his resources, ane wear out bis troops by a protracted defen- 
sive warfare. ‘They fortified and garrisoned their towns so as to impose on him 
the necessity of innumerable sieges ; whilst the country, on his line of march, 
was laid waste, and his troops were harassed by the incessant attacks of their 
skirmishers. But Ceasar overcame all difficulties: if they met him in battle, 
they were vanquished; if they retreated to their fortifications, they were driven 
from them by escalade ; if they took refuge im their marshes, he pursued and 
overtook them even there. Dispirited by these constant defeats, the Gauls, for 
the last time, laid down theic arms. ‘The conquered territory was organised 
as a new province of the Roman empire, and Casar laboured to attach 1t to his 
person by the lenity and moderation of tis government. In this he succeeded ; 
aor had he ever reason to repent of having dune so; for, during the civil wars 
which raised him to the imperial power, he received no iweonsiderable assis- 
tance from the cuurage and devotion of its inhabitants. Here, asa free people, 
ends the history of the Gauls. We shall not follow M. ‘Thierry in his account 
of the last period of their annals, which embraces the subjugation of tne Bri- 
tons; the organization of Gaul into a subject province; the gradual loss of 
their nationality by its inhabitants; the spread of Roman manners and Roman 
civilization amongst them; their transition from an independent people to an 
integral part of the Roman empire. Here we take leave of them; their arms 
aave just dropped from their hands ; liberty has just fled from her shores; the 


fetters of conouest sit strangely ou their tree-born limbs; they have not yet 
learned the vices of a subject race: after having followed them in their career 
of conquest, aud through the hard-fought struggle im their native land, we love 
aot to dwell on the crushing of their haughty spirit. 

Throughout the whole of his history, ‘Thierry sustains the interest well ; but 
nowhere is his narrative more animated than in his account of the wars of Cx- 
sar; and no wonder, for a nobler field could not ie before him. His book is al- 
together one of the most curious and interesting which we possess on the histo- 
ty of ancient times. A great work it cannot be called. M. Thierry is more a 
man of talent than of genius; and accordingly, in his work, we are more struck 
with the mterest of his narrative than with the profoundness ot his reflections : 
tt contains not the philosophy of Guizot, uor the originality of Michelet, yet it 
is a valuavle addition to modern |iterature. Would that we saw a few more 
such in our own country ! 


THE LAST OF THE CONTRABBANDIERI. 

RY L. Makiorti —{ Concluded. 
Seven years had elapsed since that new Dalilah had delivered her lover fast 
ind bound (for Paul was too much stunned by her treason to offer even a show 
of resistance) into the hands of his enemies. Matters bore now a different as- 
pect in the upper regions of Val-di-‘Taro. ‘There was an end of * free trade” 
since the last of the contrabandists bad disappeared from the scene of his daring 
achievements. The fate of Paul Moro had deunted the most valiant of his 
band. A sneaking smuggler would yet occasionally steal through a wolf-path 
over the border with his pack of prolibited goods on bis shoulder ; but the fair, 
gentlemanly practice of highway contraband had been gradually discontinued, 
and seemed now to have become utterly impracticable. 
By what fatal stratagem Paul’s capture had been brought about remained 
yet, in great measure, a mystery. But however artfully Maria Stella might 
contrive to avert from herseli the odium of that dark transaction—however 
loudly she bewailed her lover’s fate, and her own bereavement, she was soon 


displayed to Marius, who received the title of] 


aware that the tide of public opinien was setting hard against her, and, 


1844. Che Anglo American. 
an evil hour, Rome to her aid. By the Roman arms her asvailants were repel-, the third Romulus, and bis triumph was celebrated with all the euthusiasm of > 
led, but these allies maintained their footing in the country. They soon sub | a i 
dued Liguria, and founded the town of Aqe Sextiwve ; the Gaulish nation of | ; 
the A2dues united with the strangers; a defensive league entered into by th¢ ay 
Allobroges and the Arvernes to drive them from their shores, was defeated ‘zi 
The territory acquired by the victories was organised into a Transalpine pro : 
vince ; this province gradually went on increasing ; its communications wit! 
z Italy were assured, by the Romans obtaining possession of the passes of th¢ Me 
3 
| 
| 
% 
A 
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as if apprehending that the air of Bedonia had all at once become too keen for smiles, the very sight of its sleeping loveliness coald uot fail to subdue him, to 
her constitution, she prevailed ou ber grandmother to repair to Borgotaro. //win him back to his wonted allegiance. 

The strong suspicions that were current to her discredit, received ample con- | Outside the night was dark and squally. The morning gusts of the autumn 
firmation by the heartless and almost riotous life into which she plunged as soon ‘wind shook the old mansion with incessant fury. A solitary star would glim- 
as she saw herself safely re-established in her native place. Captain Scotti, mer for an insiant through a breach opened between the drifting ciouds, but 
he, it was surmised, who commanded the expedition against Paul Moro at St. huge black masses, as if of Stygian vapours, immediately thronged upon the 
Mary's chapel, became now her constant attendant. The flatteries of that gay |vacant space, and all again became more compact and deeper gloom. 
admirer induced her to a course of dissipation which could not fail to give Maria Stella, now at her window, contemplated the revel of the raging ele- 
great offence to the sober community that witnessed it. Whatever may be, or) ments. A shiver ran through her veins as the cold biast howled through the 
rather may have been the manners of the idle nobility in town, licentiousness crannies of the shattered shutters, in the sound of a hungry wolf, prowling at 
is very rare in Italy among the middle and lowest classes. Maria Stella found jdead of night round the palings of a lonely sheepfold. 
that she had no longer a right to raise her face before her equals, and in vain’) Ona sudden her countenance beamed, her hands were clasped with ecstatic 
urged her gallant swain to restore her good name by the only means in his’ joy ; for the form of a man was descried advancing rapidly down the silent 

wer. In a moment of despair, advised also as it seems by the captain him-' street. Stella recognised that lofty figure, that martial step, that proud bearing 
self, she yielded to the repeated solicitations of her ancient suitor, Dr. Bisturi, of his head. Her eves had not deceived her. Yet a few moments, and the 
an old miser, aged three score, who had buied three wives, and did not shrink) stately officer stopped on the threshold of her house. It was an old seigoorial 
from the contingencies of a fourth connubial experiment. , Mansion, almost a castle in appearance, but sadly out of repair, which the grip- 

The wedding took place about three months after the arrest of the contra-||ing physician had bought out of the wreck of a ruined family. The main door 
bandist. Tidings of his trial and sentence at Parma, had recently reached |in the street remained open day and night, the doctor's household being only 
Borgotaroygnd the announcement of his execution was hourly expected. |\protected by the doors at the entrance of the habitable apartments. The Cap- 

errily rang every bell from the crazy old steeple, as the doctor and his'tain entered. ‘There was a short interval of trembling expectation, and pre- 
youthful bride, now made one flesh for life, issued from the main door of the |sently a light foot-tread stole rapidly up the marble staircase. Maria Stella 
church; the old country town of Borgotaro had put on its best holiday look,' hurried to the door with outstretched arms The door flew open, yielding to a 
glad of its share in a festive ceremony, no matter how unpopular the parties it, hasty impulse from without. In stalked the nocturnal visiter—and Maria Stella 
was called upon to congratulate. And the boys shouted, and the mortars thun-'jfell back, uttering a shriek—a piercing, rending, unearthly shriek, as if her 
dered,* and the flags waved from the balconies, and the roads were strewn with! |heart-strings had snapped asunder. 
flowers. The whole bridal company got on their mountain nags, and along | Paul Moro stood before her! 
stream of people followed in disorderly procession. Captain Scotti as brides-| During six years and nine months Maria Stella never had once heard of, 
man, bestriding the pioudest of his chargers, pranced gallantly on the left of |never alluded to the transported contrabandist. Thought of him, however, she 
Maria Stella ; hiv radiant countenance and martial bearing affording no com-|/had; and his sudden appearance, in that guilty moment, called back by an in- 
mon contrast to the shrivelled face and vaulted figure of the old bridegroom,|stantaneous rush, a whole age of secret terror and stifled remorse. Great 
ashe sat crouching on his ambling mule. The gay cavalcade had well-nigh |Heaven! was it the phantom of the dead rising before her an avenger! or if it 
reached the doctor’s residence, near the half-tottering gate of the town, when |was, indeed, Paul living and breathing, how had he broken his chains and ta- 
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it was met, and owing to the narrowness of the street, momentarily checked by! 
another party, coming from an oppusite direction, and presenting quite a differ | 
ent aspect. 

It was a large convoy of grim-viseged malefactors, tied together on a long 
string, bound tor the bagnios of Genoa. They were escorted by a band of al- 
guazils, armed to the teeth, and their limbs were loaded with several coils of) 
clanking chains. Each of these felons muttered his coarse joke as he brushed 
by the white palfrey of the gaily-attired bride. Ouly the last—he came alone, 
and held his eyes on the ground, as if unconscious of the interruption—only 
the last would have walked silently on, had not his attention been suddenly 
roused by a faint exclamation of the bride hersc'f—it was Paul Moro! 

On the morning of his execution at Parma, the cart on which he was con-, 
veyed to the scalfuld had happened to meet the carriage of the reigning duchess, 
and that gracious encounter, in accordance with a long-established custom was! 
interpreted as a signification of reprieve. His sentence was commuted into} 
hard imprisonment for life, and he had received order to join a band of crimi-| 
nals, who were then on the eve of their transportation to the galleys of Genoa.) 

At that cry of surprise, which the sight of her victim elicited froin Stella’s! 
heart, Paul raised his head, aud seemed to awake from a lethargic sleep. He! 
gazed at his late betrothed, he gazed at the sparkling cavalier, who, on the first! 
symptoms of alarm, had thrown his right arm round the lady’s waist as if to! 
steady her on her saddle ; and as he gazed, he turned quickly round to address! 
them, by that sudden start communicating a backward movement to the whole! 

ang of his fellow-captives. His guardians, however, pressed on his heels, and) 
ove him onward with oaths and blows. 

Then the fiend of impotent rage was roused in the heart of Paul Moro. He 
cast a savage look on all surrounding objects, as if anxious to include the whole 
of creation in one sweeping malediction. Then with the fury of the wolf off 
the Apennine, when wounded by the huntsman’s lead, he drives his fangs! 
through his smarting flesh, the miserable convict snapped at his Jeft arm with! 
his teeth with such rabid ferocity, that the blood flowed copiously from the ar-' 
teries of his Jacerated limb. Faint with the loss of bluod and the exhaustion! 
of his passion, he was conveyed to the gaol of Borgotaro, where a month; 
elapsed before le was so far recovered as to reach his ultimate destination. 

‘The best part of seven years had now gone by since Stella’s wedding had! 
been saddened by that ominous meeting. She was now seated by her bedside! 
in her chamber, watching the slumbers of her only child, a blooming girl, born’ 
within the first twelvemonth of her wedlock. The doctor, her husband, was! 
from home. 1t was Jate at night, and her attendant had retired. Unrest and. 
anxiety stood on the face of that solitary watcher. Aud yet her uneasiness 
could hardly arise from any maternal concern for the health or well being of her 
daughter, fur the dewy roses of thriving freshness, and the seraph smile of 
happy innocence were on the face of the sleeping girl. Moreover, her eye; 
wandered often fiom the cradle to the half-closed door of her apartment. She! 
rose also not unfrequently, and paced the room with the agitated step of fretful) 
expectation. 

Her countenance had Jost much of its native liveliness, and the incessant| 
worming of latent care seemed even to have undermined her gracile constitu- 
tion. The advantages of the comparative afiluence and ease of her present situ-. 
atiun had fallen miserably short of her sanguine anticipations. ‘The dulness| 
of her husband's home was but a sad refuge against the withering scorn which! 
awaited her whenever she ventured out into a society, for which her origin as 
well as her conduct unfitted her. ‘The very man for whose sake she had sunk 
20 low in her own and the world’s estimation, Captain Scotti himself, bad but 
coldly requited her boundless, though guilty devotion. Not many months after) 
her wedding, that oflicer had been removed toa distant part of the province. 
He had left ber !etters unanswered, and all intercourse had for a long lapse of, 
years ceased between them. 

But ke had come back at last; suddenly, wnexpectedly ; an interchange of 
billets had taken place, and the doctor’s absence offering a rare opportunity, 
that very evening had been appointed for a reconciliatory meeting. 

Trembling with anxiety sat the guilty wife by her daughter's cradle. That! 
gu she knew, had more than her aiaple share in that cold and selfish man’s af-| 

tions. Since his last clandestine visit years ago, the helpless infant had 
grown into a lively and rational being. Stella looked on her own girl who, she) 
hoped, was to become a pledge of renovated tenderness. ‘lo the mother, she 
thought, he might show himself overbearing and tyrannical; but that child's 


* Mortari, or Mortaletti, as they are called,in italy, are certain tubes of iron, which! 
are crammed with gunpowder, and fired off on the main square of the towns, with all the) 


on the Apennines, and al! along the sea-coast, on all occasions of public or private re- 


ivelled safely back to his mountains? And Paul had met him! for her eyes had 
not deceived her, and the Captain stood but one minute since on her threshold. 
They had met. Her lover had fallen by the hand of his rival. 


Such were the first thoughts that crowded on the mind of the distracted wo- 
man. Something awfully mysterious, inexplicable, was blended with the con- 
stervation of that terrific surprise. |t was a consciousness of certain, sudden, 
inevitable annihilation, the foreboding of an overwhelming evil, of which it was 
not in the power of her startled mind to guess the real nature, or to calculate 
the apjvalling extent, 


Mari Stella staggered back. Thrice did she press both her hands on her 


‘|heart—thrice did she gasp convulsively, as she reeled backwards towards her 


daughter's cradle. Her marble-pale countenance in an instant became over- 
spread with flaming scarlet. But that sanguine hue immediately gave place to 
adark purple. ‘There was a spasmodic throbbing at her temples; a gurgling 
and rattling at her throat; she tottered backwards and backwards, with her 
glaring eyes rivetied on the blasting apparition—fascinated as if Medusa’s 
head had suddenly offered itself before her gaze ; thrice she faltered in a 
smothered voice, “ Paul! Paul Moro!” and sank overpowered across the couch 
of her child, 

That which caused that misguided woman such a trance of cruel perplexity 
‘is, however, for us, a problem of easy solution. Only three days before, the 
port of Genoa had been thrown into an uproar by the announcement of the es- 
cape of six galley-slaves from the Darsena. ‘They had beeu seen prowling 
along the sea-shore towards La Spezia. They were all bandits and smugglers 


| from Parma ; Paul Moro was their leader, he had projected and promoted their 


bold scheme of escape. They bad seized on a fishing ¢artana, and five of 
‘them sailed for the opposite coast of Barbary. But the leader remained behind. 
He resisted the warm entreaties, the tears aud threats of his comrades. He 
had a vow to fulfil, he urged. He stood long gazing after their receding sail, 
as wind and wave were rapidly wafting them to a land of freedom and security. 
He wished them speed and success in their voyage. But be envied them not ; 
- did not mourn over their unavoidable separation. His fate awaited him on 
shore. 

Then he moved homewards. He trod on his native hills, he plunged into 
the depths of his forests ; from an over-hanging cliff he hailed the broad valley 
which had so often witnessed his triamphs. He stood on the ruins of his dis- 
mantled dwelling, he toiled through the thorns and nettles luxuriating on his 
deserted homefield. The desolation of his own heart seemed equally spread 
over the scenery around. 

But he had not come to mourn over ruins, or to wail over the devastation of 
inclement seasons. He had a sacred duty, a solemn vow of revenge to ac- 
complish. Three days and three nights he wandered, biding bis time, apd 
watching the movements of his victim. The ductor’s absence, the Captain's 
returo, the secret messages between the two lovers, their appointed meeting— 
he knew all—he guessed all, as if gifted with a miraculous power of divination. 

At the appomted hour he hid himself behind the portals of Stella's house. 
Behind a pillar in the dark hall Paul Moro awaited the arrival of the expected 

uest. He heard, he recognised his tread, he perceived his tall figure, he fan- 
cied he could discern his features as the Captain passed him in the dark, grop- 
ing up to the staircase. The contrabandist laid hand on his dagger, and fol- 
lowed close on his footsteps. 

But passion is hasty and inconsiderate, guilt is suspicious and cowardly. The 
Captain heard the footfall of his pursuer. He stopped short, he held his breath. 
He was far indeed from dreaming of the real nature of his danger; but he was 
assailed by a thousand vague terrors. He apprehended the doctor might have 
detected his clandestine connexion with his wife, and waylaid him; he even 
dreaded the vengeance of Maria Stella herself, whom he felt he had wronged, 
and whom he knew by experience capable of the most dangerous extremes. A 
sudden faint-heartedness stole over the frame of the gallant Captain. He re- 
solved to give up the interview. This change in his disposition was but the 
work of a moment; he stole through a back staircase into = yard, and through 
a coach-door glided out of the house. 

Pau! Moro knew nothing of this retreating movement. He felt sure he was 
following on the track of his mortal enemy. He held him safe. Thirst for re- 
venge blinded and deafened him. Thoroughiy acquainted with every turni 
in the house, he rushed to the door of Stella’s chamber, into which his rival 
must in that very instant have preceded him. He pushed open the door, and 
was scarcely less surprised than Stella herself when he found her alone. 

He could hardly believe his own eyes. He cast a hasty glance round the 


noise of artillery, and not without danger to the bystanders. This practice rales room, and that rapid survey satisfied him that his victim had vanished. He 


joicing, as well as in rejigious solemnities. 


stood amazed on the spot. 
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His dress was torn, soiled, and squalid, the consequence of bis rambling days cursed washerwoiman, who has got all your fine shirts and your muslin cravats, 
and nights in the woods. His face was hollow and haggard, the result of loug and how w God's name will you be able to make an appearance, and in a fo- 
hours of fast and sleeplessness, and bis features had been harden d, the expres feign country, too, without them !" : 
sion of his countenance had grown wild with years of weary toil, with the con, 1 shall never forget my first interview with the Prince, nor the singular im- 
stant intercourse with degraded beings. He was a miserable no less than a, pression which this very Courtiade then produced upon me. I was admitted, 
formidable object to look upon ; aud even independeutly of the fatal circum- as was usual with all persous who came upon affairs demanding attention and 
stances under which he presented himself before Maria Stella, he might easily privacy, at the hour of the Prince's toilet. It was « little while after the revo- 
have suggested to any other beholder the idea that he was only the spectre of lution of July, and just before his embassy to London. I found the renowned 
his former self. | diplomatist seated tranquilly at bis bureau, which mostly served him both for 

Pau! Moro recovered from the astouishment in which the inconceivable dis- wating and dressing table. It was, I believe, upon the very day that the Prince 
appearance of the Captain had thrown him, only to be paralysed by the effect, was to take his farewell audience of Louis Philippe, ere he set out for England, 
that bis presence seemed to have on the former object of his affections. Hie, and he was to appear upon this occasion in the usual court costume, One valet 
flew to her assistance, he caught her up io his arms. He called out her name, was busily occupied, with a most serous countenance in powdering with might 
loudly, frantically. He roused the house by his alarming eries. and main the Unek masses of his long grey hair. Another was kneeling low at 

In his moments of maddening despair in the couderaued cell—in his hours of lus feet, endeavouring, although with diflicuity from his constrained position 
gloomy loneliness in the bagnio——~in his first entranceinent of emancipation—in, beneath the table, to beckle the latchets of hiv shoes. His secretary was 
his deeply meditated scheme of revenge, the name of Stella had never been jseated at the bureau beside him, occupied in opening, one after the other, a 
associated in his mind with feelings of ravcour and animosity. He came not huge collection of letters with astonishing rapidity, scanning the contents of 
toharm her. Her unnatural defection grieved him to the very core of his each, quietly throwing some into the waste paper basket, and placing the rest 
heart. He mourned over the abyss into which an angel had fallen. Her) in a pile beneath for the inspection of the Prince. | could not but admire the 
treachery had called forth unutterable anguish, irrecoverable misery, but he, sang frowd with which, while listening to my errand, to hun personally of the 
could not hate her. He could never have the heart to hurt her. _ highest importance, he suffered himself to be invested with the embroidered 

His long-cherished revenge had a far higher aim ; his wrath ran in a far dif- paraphernalia of his official uniform. When the attire was completed, the door 
ferent channel. He came to strike her seducer dead at her feet. Him who of the chamber was opened, and in stalked, wi h tottering steps, the aged, wea- 
had poisoned the atmosphere in which innocence breathed, by the foul breath ther-beaten Courtiade, laden with divers smal! boxes of various forms and sizes, 
of his base flattery—who had whispered treason into the incautious ear of an These were tilled with the ribbands and insignia of the multifarious orders with 
unsophisticated country maiden, and mede love an instrament of the darkest) which the Prince was decorated. {t was curious to witness the total indiffer- 
perfidy-—who had darkened the suo in his firmament, and shaken his belief in) ence with which the Prince suffered himse!f to be ornamented, as contrasted 
God’s own Justice and Wrath—Him he came to stab to the heart! with the eager sulemnity of Courtiade, to whom the desire to fill this office with 

And meanwhile his designed victim seemed to have sunk underground, and becoming dignity (for it was the only duty which in his latest years devolved 
Stella was fainting—dyiug before him. Dying! for all his endeavours, and Upon hin) had become the chief aun and object of his existence. 
those of the servants who had been startled from their sleep and rento her a3 | have been led into this involuntary digression by the remembrance of my 
sistance, were equally vain. Stella's eyes were still wide open, and seemed to, own sensations as 1 traversed the now silent and deserted apartment, and was 
follow every movement of the contrabandist, as with violent gessores. with’ carried back in memory to that first interview, inwardly comparing the antici- 
bursting sobs, he solicited every person in the room to lend a helping hand. ‘pations of that moment with those by which my soul was upon this occasion so 
But the chill of death was oa her darkened face, in her stilend lunbs ; still for depressed and saddened. 


ever was the heaving of her breast. The conflict of violent emotions had pro-'| 


duced instant suffocation. 
A fortnight after that disastrous night, Paul landed in Bastia, in Corsica | 
Notwithstanding his cropped ears, the runaway gailey-slave was enlisted in the’ 
foreign legion, which the French government was then fitting out for Africa | 
At the head of the forlorn hope, Paul Moro distinguished himself for a few 
months against the Moors of Algiers. ‘The violence of his onset, the weight o! 
his prodigious strength, and lis recklessness of all dangers, enabled him to 
come off, single-handed, from many a desperate engagement. He was heard. 
of as promoted to the rank of a seryeant, and decorated with the Legion d'Hon- 
neur, by the hand of the commanding marshal. These honours, and more, 
rhaps, the activity of that desultory campaign, seemed to have effaced fiom 

is heart all painful reminiscences, and reconciled him to existence. One morn- 
ing as he was sent tv reconnoitre at the head of a small detachment of light in- 
fautry, he was strack on the head, and carried away into captivity by the Arabs. 


He must either have died in consequence of his wounds, or been deliberately! 


When I entered the chamber where reposed the veteran statesman, he had 
fallen inte a profound slumber, from which some amendment was augured by 


the physicians, although it might partly be asenbed to the fatigue induced by 


the over-excitement he had uudergone a few hours previously, in the perform- 
ance of the last act of the chequered drama of his existence—-his retractation— 
an act which, after having been visited with praise and blame, with scorn or ad- 
miration, and each in av exaggerated degree, must for ever remain a mystery. 
it must have cost him much—those alone who were about him at the moment 
can tell how much—for he well knew that the eyes of all parties would be turned 
apon him, and that his motives would be scanned with various reasonings, ac- 
cording as the opinions or the interests of cach were concerned : for there were 
many from whom praise was to him wore bitter than blame, or even ridicule, 
from others; and he knew well that none would view this step in its proper 
light, as a sacrifice smail in itself—important ouly because it was the last, the 
sacrifice of every feelmg, of every consideration, tu the power to which be had 


‘ | taught every sentiment to bend for so many years, until it was said that all had 
ut to death by his barbarous enemy, as for many years he has never been! 120, crashed by the mighty giant, that love, revenge, even a.abition, that all- 


: , j 4 : absorbing passion of the t d, had been led captive, or perished in the 
gp master mind, pe 
Captain Scotti has risen to the rank of a Colonel in the service of the Doch- struggle, with his reason! A report has gone abroad of his having been tor- 


ess of Parma, | mented and persecuted, even on his death-bed, to execute this deed. This is, 


| however, fac from the trath; it had for some time occupied his thoughts, and 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, mong bis papers have been found many proofs; amongst others, fragments of 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS, | 4 correspondence with the Pope upon the subject, which must necessarily tend 
The antechamber was deserted, for the anxious domestics had crowded one) to confirm the assertion. But the fact is, he was influenced inthis meesure, as 
and all to the apartment nearest to the one occupied by their beloved master, in many other instances, wherein he has drawn down the blame of the stick- 
in order to obtam the earliest information respecting ihe progress of his malady.' lers for consistency, by the desire to spare pain and trouble to his family; he 
There, perhaps, never existed a person who, with so litle apparent eflort, pos-| knew that his relatives would suffer much inconvenicace by his resistance on 
sessed in so great adegree the power of conciliating the affections of his de-| lis death-bed to the execution of certain religious formalities, to which, in his 
pendents as the Prince de Talieyrand. Of those who were with him at that) own mind, be attached not the slightest importance; and whatever may be 
moment all had, with few exceptions, grown grey in his service ; while of those, stated by his enemies with regard to the cold and calculating policy which had 
who had started in their career with him in Ins youth, none remained: he had) guided ail his actions, it cannot be denied that he had ever held in view the 
lived to see them all go down before him isto the grave. The Prince had al-|/elevation and aggrandisement of his family. in this aim be had never been 
ways been accustomed to treat his chief domestics as persons worthy of confi-, deterred, veither by dullness, nor incapacity, nor even by ingratitude; and, as 
dence, and many a subject of the highest importance, which had been nursed|,we have seen, he moreover made it his care beyond the grave. Because his 
with the greatest secrecy through the bureaux of the Foreign Office, has been|' powerful and passionless sou! rejected all the petty sentiments which actuate 
discussed at full length, and with all liberty of speech, before his valet de, men of ordinary character; he was governed | y his reason alone, and listened 
chambre. It was, indeed, his custom for many years before his death to select) to nough: beside. 
the hour allotted to his toilet for the transaction of the most important affairs,,) The slumber, or rather lethargy, into which the Prince had fallen, had con- 


and the discussion of the most weighty politics, and never upon any occasion, 
has he been known to dismiss his valet from the chamber, Perhaps some apo-| 
logy may be found tor this apparent carelessness in the fact of his trust never) 
having been betrayed. ‘The most remarkable of the whole tribe was decidedly 
the venerabie Courtiade, one to whom, by reason of his long services and de- 
voted attachment, the Prince allowed a greater latitude than to any other, and 
whose homely remarks and shrewd judgments upon passing events afforded 
him the greatest amusement ‘This inan had entered the Prince's service long, 
before the breaking out of the first revolution, and died ** still in those volun- 
tary bonds” but few years ago, during the embassy to London. It was said 
the grief which he experienced in consequence of being lefi in Paris, owing to 
his advanced age and growing infirmities, contributed in a great imeasure to 
hasteri hisdeath. His attachment was rather that of a member of the canine 
species than of a homan being. During the early years of his service he had 
—- ali the vicissitudes of the ever-changing fortunes of his master 

he Prince would take a peculiar delight in recounting to strangers the story 
of his flight to America, when, ia obedience to a secret friendly warning, he 
resolved to take his immediate departure. Courtiade was with him at the mo- 
ment that he received the letter which was the cause of this decision, and the 
Prince immediately coutided to him the step he was about to take, at the same 
time advising him, as he had a wife and family to whom he would doubtless} 
wish to bid adieu before venturing on so long aud perilous a journey, more es- 
pecially since the period of his return must be distant and uncertain, that he 
should let him depart at once and follow in the next packet which should sail 
“ Non, non,” replied Courtiade, in the greatest agitation; ‘ you shall not leave 
the country alone and unattended—I will go with you; but only leave me till 
to-morrow night!” “That cannot be, Courtiade,”’ returned the Prince ; ** the 
delay will endanger our position, without being sufficiently long fo be of ser- 
vice to yourself and your wife.” “Bah! c'est bien de ma femme dont il s’a- 


git!” exclaimed the valet, with the tears rushing vo his eyes ; “ It is that ac- 


junved for about an hour after my arrival, and it was curious to observe, as time 
drew @u the uneasiness which was manifested, even alas ! by those nearest and 
\dearest, lest this repose, however salutary, should endure beyond the hour fix- 
ved by the King for bis visit. It was witn some difficulty that he was aroused 
jfrom this oblivion, an¢ made to comprehend the importance of the event which 
was about to occur. He was scarcely lifted from his reclming position and 
seated on the edge of the bed, when, punctual as the hacd upon the dial, his 
Majesty, followed by Madame Adelaide, entered the apartment. it wasa stody 
both for the moralist and painter to observe the contrast between these two 
individuals as seated thus side by side, beneath the canopy of those old green 
jcurtains, they seemed grouped as for the composition of sowe historical picture. 
'[t was startling to turn from the broad, expansive forehead, the calm and stoic 
brow, and the tong and shaggy locks which overshadowed it, giving to the 
dying statesman that lion-lke expression of countenance which had so often 
iormed the theme of admiration to poets and to artists, and then to gaze upon 
the pointed crown, well-arranged foupee, the whole outward bearing, fant soit 
peu bourgeos of the King, who, even at this early hour of the morning, was 
atured according to his custom, with the utmost precision and primness. 

spite of the old faded dressing gown of the one, and the snufl-coloured coat, 
stuf neckcloth, and polished bvots of the other, the veriest barbarian could have 
cold at a glance which was the “last of the nobles,” and which the * first 
citizen’’.of the empire. iiis Majesty was the first to break silence, asin eti- 
juette bound todo. It would be dificult to define the expression which pass- 
ed across his features as he coniempiated what might be called the setting of 
fis guiding-star. Perhaps he could not himself have rendered an account of 
the exact impression which the scene produced upon his mind. 

‘** | am sorry, Prince, to see you suffering so much,” said he, in a low tremu- 
lous voice, rendered almost inaudible by extreme emotion. * Sire, you have 
come to witness the sufferings of a dying man, and those who love him can 
have but one wish, that of seeing them shortly at an end.” 
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This was uttered in that deep, strong voice so peculiar to himself, and which 

e had not had the power to quench, nor the approach of death itself been 
able to weaken. ‘The effect of the speech, short asit was, was indescribable. 
—the pause by which it was preceded, aud the tone of reproach, calm and bit- 
ter, in which it was conveyed,—produced an impression which will not be soon 
gotten by those who were present. 

The royal visit, Jike all royal visits of an unpleasant nature, was of the short- 
est duration possible. Jt was evident that his Majesty felt it to be an irksome 
moment, and that he was at a Joss what countenance to a-sume, and after ut- 
tering some expressions of consolation he arose to take his leave, but too visi- 
bly pleased that the self-imposed task was at an end. Here the Prince once 
more, with his usual tact, came ‘o his relief, by slightly rising and iutroducing 
to his notice those by whom he was surrounded, his physician, his secretary, 
his principal valet. and his own private doctor; and then a remin scence of 
the old courtier seemed to come across him, for with his parting salutation he 
could not forbear a compliment.—* Sire, our house has received this day an 
honour worthy to be inscribed in our annals, and one which my successors will 
remember with pride and gratitude.” 

Towards the middle of the day the Prince begau to grow more restless and 


‘pair to Valengay and witness the funerals—for at one fell stroke had death 
\swept from the earth all that remained of that one generation. The Prince de 
[Talleyrand—the wise, the witty, the clever, and the cunning—was to go down 
to the grave with the guileless and simple-hearted Duke, his brother’ U 
ithe same occasion, too, the small tomb of the infant Yolande, wherein she pod 
‘peacefully slumbered for a space of two years, was routed, and the tiny coffin 
\was to accoynpany that of the Prince on its long and dreary journey. The 
hearse which was to convey the bodies was the same which had been construct- 
‘ed expressly for the removal of the corpse of the ex-Queen of Holland from 
Switzerland, in appearance something resembling an ammunition-waggon, with 
‘covered seats in front, wherein were stationed two of the personal attendants 
lof the Prince. The body was raised from the vaults of the Assumption at 
‘midnight, and the little snow-white coffin, was placed upon the elaborately- 
| wrought oaken chest which contained it. 

| Twas told by a friend, who witnessed the scene, that nothing could exceed 
the dramatic effect of the departure of the coarse-laden vehicle from Paris. The 
‘disinterment of the child from the lonely cemetery of Mont Parnasse—the lad- 
ing of the ponderous coffin by the light of torches—tne peculiar rattle of the 
‘hearse through the silent streets at that solemn hour, and beneath that calm 


feverish. I could not resist the temptation of seeking relief from the stifled ‘moon, which makes “ all that is dark seem darker still.’’ One incident is worth 


airjof that close chamber, and passed through to the drawing-room. I was 
verily astounded at the scene which there met my eyes. Never shall I forget 
the impression produced by the transition from that silent room—that ved of 
suffering—to the crowded apartment where troops of friends’’—all the elzte 
of the society of Paris—were assembled. There was a knot of busy politicians 
with ribbons at their button-holes—some with powdered heads, some with bald 
’ heads—gathered around the blazing fire ; their animated conversation, although 
‘conducted in a low tone by the good taste and feeling of him who directed it, 
filled the apartment with its unceasing murmur. I observed, too, some of the 
diplomatist’s oldest friends, who had come hither from real and siucere attach- 
ment, and who took no part in the eager debates of these political champions. 
* * * * * * 

Presently, however, the conversation ceased—the hum of voices was at an 
end—there was a sulemn pause, and every eye was turned towards the slowly- 
opening door of the princes chamber. A domestic entered with downcast 
looks and swollen eyes, and advancing towards Dr. C., who, like myself, had 


recording. On starting from the iron gates of the chapel, one of the 
‘tillions turned and shouted the usual question, ‘ Vers quelle barriére !" and 
‘was answered by a voice proceeding from the hearse itself, “ Barriere d’En- 
fer.” 


POOR AND HONEST. 


“Of course, monsieur will not expect our little rédwt to look as cozy and 
icomfortable the first day, as a ménage that has been going on, without interru 
tion, these ten years past !" cried he. ‘ We shall have our quilt on the bed, 
and bird cages and rose trees in time, like others. But at first the main object 
was to secure the articles of furniture demanded by the rules of the hospital. 
D'abord le necessaire ; le superflu viendra avec le temps.” 

So saying, he passed me forward through an open door of the gallery into a 
chanber newly whitewashed, swept, and garnished, wherein was already ar- 
ranged the little nobilier I had seen him remove from the cart. The place was 
neat and snug, though certainly displaying little of the superflu jealously advert-~ 


just then a an instant’s relief in the drawing-room, whispered a few words} 
in hisear. I 


e arose instantly and entered the chamber. ‘The natural preci-, 


‘ed to by Jacques. 


| 
| “Isee to what monsieur’s eves are directed !”’ cried the poor commission- 


pitation with which this movement was executed but too plainly revealed its leave, glancing at an empty corner of the room. “ Certainly that spot looks 


cause. It was followed by the whole assembly. Jn an instant every one was 
on the alert, and there was a simultaneous rush to the door of the apartment. 
M. de Talleyrand was at that moment seated on the side of the bed, supporte 
in the arms of his secretary. /t was evident that Death had set his seal upon 
that marble brow, yet was I strack with the still existing vigour of the counte- 
nance. IJt seemed as if all the life which had once sufficed to furnish forth the! 
whole being now centered in the brain. From time to time he raised his head, 
with a sudden movement shaking back the long, grey locks which impeded his 
sight, and gazed around ; and then, satisfied with the result of his examina- 
tion of that crowded room, a triumphant smile would pass across his features, 
and his head would again fall upon his bosom. 

From my profession, and the circumstances in which I have been placed, it 
has fallen to my lot to be witness of more than one death-scene, but never in 
any case did the sentiments displayed at that awful hour, appear so utterly con- 
sistant with the character borne by any individual during life as in the case of, 
the Prince de Talleyrand. He saw death approach neither with shrinking nor 
with fear, nor yet with any affectation of scorn or of defiance, but rather with 
cool and steady courage, as a well-matched honourable toe with whom he had 
wrestled long and bravely, and to whom, now that he was fairly vanquished, he 
deemed it no shame to yield, nor blushed to lay down his arms and surrender. 
lf there be truth in the assertion that it is a satisfaction to die amid the tears 
and lamentations of multitudes of friends and hosts of relatives, then indeed 
must his last feeling towards the world he was for ever quitting have been one 
of entire approbation and content, for he expired amid regal pomp and reve-| 


rence; and of all those whom he perhaps, would himself have called together,| 
none were wanting. ‘The aged friend of his maturity, the fair voung idol of his) 
age, were gathered on bended kuee beside his bed, and if the words of comfort 
whispered from the book by the murmuring priest failed to reach his ear, it was 
because their sound was stifled by the louder wailings of those whom in life he 
had loved so well 

Scarcely, however, were those eyes, whose every glance had been watched 
so long and with such deep interest, for ever closed, when a sudden change 


came over the scene. One would have thought that a flight of crows had sud-), 


denly taken wing so great was the precipitation with which each one hurried 
from the hotel, in the hope of being first to spread the news among the parti- 


cular set or coterie of which he or sne happened to be the oracle. Ere nightfall) 


that chamber, which all the day had been crowded to excess, was abandoned 
to the servants of the tomb; and when I entered in the evening I found the 
very arm chair, from whence | had so often heard the Prince launch the court- 
ly jest or stinging epigram, now occupied by a hired priest, whispering prayers 
for the repose of his departed soul. 

It was after the death of the Prince that the awe and devotion with which 
he had inspired his household became evident. Not one of the domestics leit 
his station upon any pretext whatever. ‘The attendants waited each in his turn, 
and at the same stated hour, to wh ch he had been accustomed during his life. 
I myself saw the cook, punctual to the hour in the morning at which he had 
for so many years been summoned to receive his orders, now followed by his 
bevy of marmitons, with their snow-white costumes and — carving-knives, 
walk with solenin step to the foot of the bed, and kneeling down with cotton 
cap in hand, breathe a short prayer: each sprinkled the corpse with holy wa- 
ter, and then the whole procession withdrew in the same silence with which 
they had entered. I was deeply struck with the mixture of the sublime and 
the ludicrous in this scene. it reminded me of the whimsical creations to be 
met with in some of the old German legends. 

Contrary to the usual French custom, which ordains that interment shall en- 
sue eight-and-forty hours after decease, the public funeral, upon the occasion 
of the depositing of the body in the church of the Assumption, did not take 
place until the tollowing week, owing to the embalmment, which was a work 
of time ; while the transferring of the corpse to its final resting-place at Valen- 
gay could not be accomplished until che month of September, the vault, 
which was preparing even before the Prince’s death, being yet unfin- 
ished. 

Independently of the interest which felt in the ceremony, as well as the 
desire to render this last homage to one who had, upon every occasion of my 


intercourse with him been all kindness and urbanity tome, I determined to re- 


‘naked enough at present ; butacouple of hours hence, matters will wear a ve 
different aspect. ‘That corner, sir, is kept for the two chests that contain their 
wearing apparrel, aud the rest of their little property. I have settled that fa- 
‘ther’s shall stand next the window, and mother’s next the door, because it’s a 
trifle smaller, and will take less room.” 

_ “ Your father’s—your mother's?” cried [ in amazement. “ It is then for your 
‘parents, mon garcon, that you are taking all this trouble ?” 

| Trouble reiterated Jacques, in a stinging accent. “ Tudieu ! for five 
years past, the pleasure of fixing the old folks in peace and comfort for the rest 
‘of their lives, has been my dream by night, my care by day. ‘Trouble, sir 1— 
‘ever since | chanced to be sent here on an errand, by old Matthieu’s grandson, 
|| have kept saying to myself, ‘Jacques mon gars ! yonder is the place for the 
‘old folks. Manage to scrape to scrape together as much as will secure their 
old age an asylum in the Hos ] 


spice des Ménages, and you may henceforward slee 
‘in peace.’ With that end in view, I have toiled early and late. A thou 
Irancs is a trifle, when one looks back on the earning of it ; but. when one looks 
forward, the task seems hopeless. Twice, too, I have been cruelly thrown back. 
1 was blockhead enough to lend three hundred francs, two winters back, to a 
jcountryman—a brother Auvergnat—who had drawn a bad number for the con- 
scription ; and though, by working hard, he might have paid me the money 
ltwice over, the fellow made off from Paris a few weeks afterwards, and has 
been heard of no more—which was far from delicate of him, as the debt was a 
debt of honour, and regarded a brother Auvergant. Monsieur may, perhaps, 
‘recollect that he jeered me for being out of spirits the carnival before last, and 
gave me a five franc piece—pour feter le Mardi Gras? That was the very 
‘tume 1 Jost my money : and that piece was the first | pu’, for luck’s sake, into 
my new tire-lire. And luck it brought me, sir—for the very next week, Mon- 
‘sicur le Vicomte threw me a double gold Napoleon, because he happened to 
drive his cabriolet over my foot, as I stood chopping wood in the court yard. 
’Tis true, I had a hard matter to hobble about for six weeks afterwards—the 
frost having got into the wound. But what was that to the good fortune of 
gaining forty francs at a stroke?” 

eo But, my good Jucques,” cried I mach affected by the recollection of his 
‘hard labours, and their scanty reward, ** why not apprise me of the object you 
\had in view ?” 

** Because I knew Monsieur Graingibet’s good heart might lead him to do 
more than was altogether convenient to him. You paid me well, sir, for my 
services ; and to have hinted a wish for further gas would have been beg- 
ging. And yet, about three months ago, sir, when I happened to meet Antoine, 
ithe great grandson of old Matthieu, crying in the street, and heard from him 
that the veux bon homme was not expected to get through the night ; end I 
'went straight bome and broke my tire lire, and found only two hundred and 
thirty francs to add to the six hundred and forty registered in my name, in the 
‘books of the Caisse d’Epargae, | own I had half a mind to implore of mon- 
sieur the favour of the loan of the hundred and thirty wanting to make up m 
‘thousand, in case of poor old Matthieu being called away. By God’s wil 
jhowever, the old chap was spared to toddle on a few months longer, and, lucki- 
‘ly, in the busiest time of the year. Bless your heart !—t have stayed up, 
inigat after night this winter, calling coaches atthe bals masqués, at the 
‘or Musard’s till seven o’clock in the morning ; and seven o'clock in the morning is 
as ugly hour to look in the face,when you've had no sight of a pillow,and the snow’s 
‘too thick on the ground to admit of sleeping on one’s crochet, at the corner of 
‘the street, during the day-time. However there’s an end to allthings All’s 
lover ! all’s safe! Last night, my money was deposited, to the last halfpenny, 
with the bureau de l’ administration ; and there’s yet some left behind,” quoth 
ihe, jingling his pockets, and glancing good-humouredly at the porter, “ —_ 
Agee « handsome bonne main to those who are about to have charge of 
old folks.” 
| My answer consisted in a hearty shake of the errandman’s horny hand. 

‘* Monsieur must perceive,” faltered he, as if apologising for not having mA 

and 


pealed to my assistance, “that it will afford twice the pleasure, both to the 
people and myse/f, that this asylum is secured to them by my own industry, 
not by the help of others. “Tis a foolish thought, mon bon monsieur, for the 
like of us ; but, you see, poor as we are, and Christians, too, we're proud. This 
is not a common almshouse, sir. The Hospice des Ménages is a place where 
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respectable folks are admitted for pay. 1 wou'd'nt have shoved poor father and jof excitement as the clearing up of the columns of smoke showed when the 
mother into the cherity-ward, any more than into St. Lazare !—n or I wouldn't) Russians or the Poles had fled ; and he described the entry of the remnant of 
have liked to have seen them beholden to any one, so long as he had arms to the Polish army into Warsaw as sublime and terrible ; their hair and faces were 
work for them, But all fear’s atan end. Twenty cabrivlets may drive over begrimed with powder and besmeared with blood ; their armour shattered and 
me now, or twenty choleras attack me. I ve a right to be sick or sorry when | | broken ; and all, even dying men, were singmg patriotic songs ; and when the 
please. I've a right to sleep in my own bed o' nights, and look the vicomte’s fourth regiment, among whom was a brother of my companion, and who had 
saucy chap of a groom in the face by day. The old folks are safe. What- | particularly distinguished themselves in the battle,crossed the bridge, and filed 
ever may happen to me, here's their berth, with food. raiment, and pocket-mon- |slowly through the streets, their lances shivered against the cuirasses of the 
ey, so long as it pleases God to spare them. Cre Dieu !—'tis a mightier guards, their helmets broken, their faces black and spotted with blood, some 
relief than people dream of, to be relieved from all further anxiety concerning erect. some tottering, and some barely able to sustain themselves in the saddle, 
one’s father and mother” And Jacques wiped his forehead at the mere recol- avove the stern chorus of patriotic songs rose the distracted cries of mothers, 
lection of his past cares and present peace of mind. athe. 


* | wives, daughters, and lovers, seeking among this broken band for forms 
All this, however, took time. It was three o’clock within three minutes when ‘dearer than life, many of whom were then sleeping on the battle field. 


I returned through the Itue de Regard. On attaining the corner of the Rue de Stephen’s Incidents. 
Sevres, the empty cart of my friend Jacques stood at the gateway of the Hos- 
ice 

of an old acquaintance. ’ 
* Arrived ! and I fear in some trouble,” he replied ; “ for my wife, who helped 


to escort them, was seen running from the huuse just now, to the infirmary, to 


fetch one of the nuns and some ether.” 


The odour of that powerful restorative reached me the moment | entered the 
gallery containing the litle household chamber of the new ménage. ‘The door 
was ajar ; the opposite window open. | heard the ominous sounds of human’ 


sobs within. 
My heart sank in my bosom. The joy of the old people had been too much 
for them. One of poor Jacques" parents, had, perhaps, fallen a victim to the agi 


tation and hurry of removal. Peeping anxiously in, | prepared myself for the 


sad spectacle of expiring age. 
** He is better now,” were the first words that struck my ear as I entered the 
room. When lo !—wonder of wonders! I descried poor Jacques, with his 


bronzed cheeks as white as ashes, sitting propped in a chair! while the poor’ 


nun, Sour Peétronille, and a venerable-looking peasant couple, administered to 


his aid. It was the strung man who had fainted. Overcome by the exquisite | 


delight of installing his parents in their !ong-wished abode, consciousness ha 
been for some minutes suspended in the Herculean frame of Jacques le Com- 
missionnaire ! 


BATTLE OF GROKOW. 


The battle of Grokow, the greatest in Europe since that of Waterloo, was 


“ The old people are arrived then ?” said I to the porter, with the familiarity 


| 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 


From the Last Edinburgh Review. 


| At the decease of George II. Pitt was inthe zenith of prosperity and glory, 


‘the idol of England, the terror of France, the admiration of the whole eiviliz- 
ed world. The wind, from whatever quarter it blew, carried to England tidings 
jof battles won, fortresses taken, provinces added to the empire. At home, 
factions had sunk into a le:hargy, such as had never been known since the 
great religious schism of the sixteenth century had aroused the public mind 
| trom repose. 

| In order that the events which we have to relate may be clearly understood, 
‘it may be desirable that we should advert to the causes which had for atime 
suspended the animation of both the great English parties. 

If, rejecting all that is merely accidental, we look at the essential character- 
istics ot the Whig and the Tory, we may consider each of them as the repre- 
sentative of a great principle, essential to the welfare of nations One is, in 
an especial manner, the guardian of liberty, and the other, of order. One is 
the moving power, and the other the steadying power of the state One is the 
‘sail, without which society would make no progress, the other the ballast, with- 
out which there would be small safety in a tempest. But, during the forty- 
six years which followed the accession of the house of Hanover, these distinc- 
tive peculiarities seemed to be effaced. The Whig conceived that he could 


_ not better serve the cause of civil and religious freedom than by strenuously 


supporting the Protestant dynasty. The Tory conceived that he could not 
better prove his hatred of revolutions than by attacking a government to which 
'a revolution had given being. Both came by degrees to attach more import- 


fought on the 35th February, 1831, and the place where | stood commanded a- “nce to the means than to the end. Both, were :hrown into unnatural situa- 
view of the whole ground. The Russian army was under the command of tons ; and both, like animals trausported to an ancongenial climate, languish- 
Diebitsch, anz consisted of 142,000 infantry, 40,000 cavalry, and 312 pieces ed and degenerated. The Tory, removed from the sunshine of the court, was 


of cannon. This enormous force was arranged in two lines of combatants, and 
a third of reserve. * * * * * 
Against this immense army the Poles opposed less than 50,000 men and 100 


‘as a camel in the snows of Lapland. The Whig, basking in the rays of roy- 


jal favour, was as a reindeer in the sands of Arabia. 
Dante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a strange encounter between a hu- 


{ 


— of cannon, under the command of General Skrzynecki. At break of man form and a serpent. The enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood for 


ay, the whole force of the Russian right wing, with a terrible fire of fifty 


pieces of artillery and columns of infantry, charged the Polish left, with the 
determination of carrying it by a single and overpowering effort. The Poles, 
with 6500 men and twelve pieces of artillery. not yielding a foot of ground, end 
knowing they could hope fur no succour, resisted this attack for several hours, 
until the Russians slacken their fire. About ten o'clock the plain was suddenly 
covered with the Russian forces issuing from the cover of the forest,seeming one 
undivided mass of troeps. ‘Two hundred pieces of cannon, posted on a sin- 
gle line, commenced a fire which made the earth tremble, and was more terri- 
ble than the oldest officers, many of whum had fought at Marengo and Auster- 
litz, had ever beheld. ‘The Russians now made an attack upon the right wing; 
but foiled in this, as upon the left, Dicbitseh directed the strength of his army 
against the Forest of Elders, hoping to divide the Poles into two parts.—One 
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon were brought to bear on this one point ; 
and fifty battalions, incessantly pushed to the attack, kept up a scene of massa- 
cre unheard of in the annals of war. A Polish officer who was in the battle 
told me the small streams which intersected the forest were so choked with 
dead that the infantry marched directly over their bodies. The heroic Poles, 
with twelve battalions, for four hours defended the forest against the tremen- 
dous attack. Nine times they were driven out, and nine times, by a series of 
admirably executed manceuvres, they repulsed the Russians with immense loss. 
Batteries, now concentrated in one point, were in a moment hurried to another, 
and the artillery advanced to the charge like cavalry, sometimes withm a hun- 
dred feet of the enemy’s columns, and there opened a murderous fire of grape. 
At three o’clock the generals, many of whom were wounded, and most of whom 
had their horses shot under them, and fought on foot at the head of their divi- 
sions, resolved on a retrograde movement, so as to draw the Russians on the 
open plain. Diebitsch, supposing it to be a flight, looked over tothe city and 
exclaimed, ‘* Well then, it appears that, after this bloody day. I shal! take tea 
in the Belvidere palace.” ‘The Russian troops debouched from the forest. A 
cload of Russian cavalry, with several regiments of heavy cuirassiers at their 
head, advanced to the attack. Colonel Pientka, who had kept up an unremit- 
ting tire from his battery for five hours, seated with perfect sang-froid upon a 
disabled piece of cannon, remained to give another effective discharge, then left 
at full gallop a post he had so long occupied under the terrible fire of the’ 
enemy’s artillery. This rapid movement of his battery animated the Russian 


ja time glaring on each other. A great cloud surrounded them, and then a 
wonderful metamorphosis began. Each creature was transfigured into the like- 
ness of its autagonist. The serpent’s tail divided itself into two legs; the 
man's legs intertwined themselves into atail. The body of the serpent put 
forth arms ; the arms of the man shrank into his body. At length the ser- 
pent stood up a man, and spake ; the man sank down a serpent, and glided 
\hissing away. Something like this was the transformation which, during the 
'reiyn of George the First, befell the two English parties. Each poo Die x 
took the shape and colour of its foe ; till atlength the Tory rose up erect the 
zealot of freedom, and the Whig crawled and licked the dust at the feet of 
power. 

| At is true that, when thee degenerate politicians discussed questions merely 
‘speculative, and above all, when they discussed questions relating to the con- 
duct of their own grandiathers, they still seemed to differ as their grandfathers 
jhad differed. The Whig, who during three Parliaments had never given one 
vote against the court, and who was ready to sell his soul for the Comptroller's 
staff, or for the Great Wardrobe, still professed to draw his political doctrines 
from Locke and Milton, still worshipped the memo-y of Pym and Hampden, 
‘and would still, on the thirtieth of January, take his glass, first to the man in 
ithe mask, and then to the man who would do it without a mask. The ‘Tory, 
‘on the other hand, while he reviled the mild and temperate Walpole as a dead- 
‘ly enemy of liberty, could see nothing to »eprobate in the iron tyranny of Staf- 
ford and Laud. But whatever judgment the Whig or the Tory of that age 
‘might pronounce on transactions long past, there can be no doubt that, as re- 
speeted the practical questions then pe ‘ing. the Tory was a reformer, and 
mdeed an intemperate and indiscrvet relor.ser, while the Whig was conserva- 
uve even to bigotry. We have ourselves seen similar eilects produced im a 
‘neighbouring country by similar causes. Who wotld have believed, fifteen 
years ago, that M. Guizot and M. Villemain would have to defend property and 
‘social order against the Jacobinical attacks of such enemies as M. Genoude and 
'M. de La Roche Jaquelin ? 

| ‘Thus the successors of the old Cavaliers had turned demagogues ; the suc- 
cessors of the old Roundheads had turned cvurtie:s. Yet was it long befure 
their mutual animosi.y began to abate ; for it is the nature of parties to retain 


pints original enmities far more firmly than their original principles, Duri 


many years, a generation of Whigs whom Sidney would have spurned as slaves, 


forces. The cavalry advanced on a trot upon the line of a battery of rockets. ‘con inued to wage deadly war with a generation of Tories whom Jefferies 


A terrible discharge was poured into their ranks,and the horses galled to madness: 
by the flakes of fire,became wholly ungovernable and broke away,spreading disor- 
der in every direction; the whole body swept helplessly along the fire of the Polish’ 


\would have hanged for republicans. 


Mhrough the whole reiga of George the First, and through nearly half of 
the reign of George the Second, a ‘Tory was regarded as an enemy of the 


infaatry, and in a few minutes was so completely annihilated, that, of a regi- reigning house, and was excluded from all the favours of the crown. Though 


ment of cuirassiers who bore inscribed on their helmets the “ Invincibles,” not a 


‘most of the country gentlemen were ‘Tories, none but the Whigs were created 


man escaped. The wreck of the routed cavalry, pursued by the lancers, car- peers and baronets. Though most of the clergy were Tories, none but Whigs 
ried along in its flight the colomns of infantry ; a general retreat commenced, |were created deans and bishops. In every county, opulent and well descend- 


and the cry of “ Poland for ever” reached the walls of Warsaw to cheer its 


‘ed Tory squires complained that their names were left out of the commission 


anxious inhabitants. So terrible was the fire of tha: day, that in the Polish lof the peace ; while men of small estate and mean birth, who were for tolera- 


army there was not a single general or staff officer who had not his horse killed 
or wounded under him ; two-thirds of the officers, and perhaps of the soldiers, 
had their clothes pierced with balls, and more than a tenth part of the army 
were wounded ; 30,000 Russians and 10,000 Poles were left on the fieid ; rank 
s+ rank lay prostrate upon the earth, and the Forest of Elders was so strew- 


‘tion and excise, septennial parliaments and standing armies, presided at quam 
|ter sessions and became deputy lieutenants. 


By degrees some approaches were made towards a reconciliation. While 
Walpole was at the head of effairs, enmity to his power induced a large and 


‘powerfal bouy of Whigs, headed by the heir-apparent uf the torene, to make 


u 

with bodies, that it received from that time the name of the “ Forest of the) an alliance wth the ‘Tories, and a truce even with the Jacobites. Alter Sir 
Dead.” The Czar heard with dismay, and all Europe with astonishment, that! Robert's fail, the ban which lay on the Tory party was taken off. The chief 
the crosser of the Balkan had been foiled under the wallsof Warsaw. All day, places in the administration continued to be filled by Whigs, and, indeed, could 
my companion said, the cannonading was terrible. Crowds of citizens, of both |scarcely have been filled otherwise ; for the Tory nobility and gentry, though 
sexes and all ages, were assembled on the spot where we stood, earnestly watch-||strong in numbers and in property, had among them scarcely a single man dis- 

ythe progress of the battle, sharing in all its vicissitudes, in the highest state|\tinguished by talents, either for business or for debate, A few of them, how_ 
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ever, were admitted to subordinate offices ; and this indulgence produced a 
softening effect on the temper of the whole body. ‘The first levee of George 
the Second after Walpole’s resignation was a remarkable spectacle. Mingled 
with the constant supporters of the house of Brunswick, with the Russells. the 
Cavendishes, and the Pellams, appeared a crowd of faces utterly unknown to 
the pages and gentlemen-ushers, lords of rural manors, whose ale and fox- 
hounds were renowned in the neighbourhood of the Mendip hills, or round the 
Wrekin, but who had never crossed the threshold of the palace since the days 
when Oxford with the white staff in his hand, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which followed this day, both factions were grad- 
ually sinking deeper and deeper into repose. ‘The apathy of the public mind 
is partly to be ascribed to the unjust violence with which the adiministration of 
Walpole had been assailed. In the body politic, as in the natural body, morbid 
languor generally succeeds to morbid excitement. ‘Tlie people had been madden- 
ed by sophistry, by calumny, by rhetoric, by stimulants applied to the national 
ne in the fulness of bread, they had raved as if famine had been in the land. 

hile enjoy ng such a measure of civil and religious freedom as, tillthen, no 
great society had ever known, they had cried out for a Timoleon or a Brutus 
to stab their oppressors to the heart. They were in this {frame of mind when 
the change of administration took place ; and they soon found that there was 
to be nochange whatever in the system of government. The natural conse- 
quences followed. ‘To the frantic zeal succeeded sullen indifference. The 
cant patriotism had not merely ceased to charm the public ear, but had be- 
come as nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after the downfall of the Rump. 
The hot fit was over : the cold fit had began : and it was long before seditious 
arts, or even real grievances, could bring back the fiery paroxysm which had 
run its course, and reached its termination. 

Two attempts were made to disturb this tranquillity. The banished heir 


of the house of Stuart headed a rebellion ; the discontented heir of the house | 
Brunswick headed an opposition. Both the rebellion and the opposition came: 


to nothing. The battle of Culloden annihilsted the Jacobite party ; the death 


of Prince Frederic dissolved the faction which, under his guidance, had feebly 
striven to annoy his father's government, His chief followers hastened to make | 


their peace with the ministry ; and the political torpor became complete. 

Five years after the death of Prince Frederic, the public mind was for a time 
violently excited. But this excitement had nothing to do with the old disputes 
between Whigs and ‘Tories. “ngland was at war with France. ‘The war had 
been feebly conducted. Minorca had been torn trom us. Our fleet had re- 
tired before the white flag of the House of Bourbon. A bitter sense of hu- 
miliation, new to the poudest and bravest of vations, superseded every other 
feeling. The cry of all the counties and great towns of the realm was for a 
government which would retrieve the honour of the English arms. ‘Lhe two 
most powerful men in the country, were the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. Al-, 
ternate victories and defeats had made them seusible that neither of them could 
stand alone. ‘I'he interests of the state, and the interests of their own ambi 


tion, impelled them to coalesce. By their coalition was formed the ministry) 


which was in power when George the Third ascended the throne. 


The more carefully the structure of this celebrated mivistry is examined, | 


the more shall we see reason to marve! at the skill or the luck which had com-. 
bined in one harmonious whole such various and, as it seemed, incompatible | 
elements of force ‘he influence which is derived from stainless integrity, | 
the influence which is derived from the vilest arts of corruption, the strength ol | 
aristocratical connection, the strength of democraticai enthusiasm, all these | 


‘ostentatious purity, as to his eloquence, or to his talents for the administration 
‘of war. |t was everywhere said with delight and admiration, that the great 
Commoner, without any advantages of birth or fortune, had, in spite of the dis- 
like of the court and of the aristocracy, made himself the first man in England, 
and inade England the first country in the world ; that liis name was mention- 
‘ed with awe in every palace from Lisbon to Moscow ; that his trophies were 
‘jin all the four quarters of the globe ; yet that be was still plain William Pitt, 
‘without title or riband, without pension or sinecure place. Whenever he should 
retire, afler saving the state, he must sell his cvach-horses and his silver can- 
dlesticks. Widely as the taint of corruption had spread, his hands were clean. 
‘They had never received, they had never given, the price of infamy. Thus 
the coalition gathered to itself support from all the high and all the low parts 
of human nature, and was strong with the whole united strength of virtue and 
of Mammon 
Pitt and Newcastle were co-ordinate chief ministers. The sebordinate places 
chad been filled on the principle of including in the government every party and 
shade of party, the avowed Jacobites alone excepted ; nay, every public man 
‘who, from his abilities, or from his situation, seemed likely io be either useful 
‘lin office or formidable in opposition. 


| The Whigs, according to what was then considered as their prescriptive right, 
held by far the largest share of power. ‘The main support of the administration 
was what may be called the great Whig connection—a connection which, dur- 
‘ing near half a century, had generally the chief sway in the country, and which 
| derived an immense authority trom rank, wealth, borough interest, and firm un- 
‘ion. ‘To this connexion, of which Newcastle was the head, belonged the houses 
of Cavendish, Lenuox, Fitzroy, Bentinck, Manners, Conway, Wentworth, and 
many others of high note. 

There were two other powerful Whig connexions, either of which might 
have been a nucleus for a formidable opposition. But room had been found in 
the government for both. ‘They were known as the Grenvilles end the Bed- 
‘fords. 

The head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl Temple. His talents for ad- 
ministration and debate were of no high order. But his great possessions, his 


| turbulent and unscrupulous character, his restless activity, and his skill in the 


‘most ignoble tactics of faction, ade him one of the most formidable enemies 
thata ministry could have. He was keeper of the privy seal. His brother 
(George was treasurer of the navy. ‘They were supposed to be on terms of close 
friendship with Pitt, who had married their sister, and was the most uxorious of 
chausbands. 

| The Bedfords, or, as they were called by their enemies, the Bloomsbury gang, 
professed to be led by John Duke of Bedford, but in truth led him wherever 
they chose, and very often led hin where he never would have gone of his 
jown accord He had many good qualities of head and heart, and would have 
‘been certsinly a respectable, and possibly a distinguished man, if he had been 
less under the influence of his friends, or more fortunate in choosing them. 
‘Some of them were indeed, todo them justice, men of parts. But here, we 
are afraid, eulogy must end. Sandwich and Rigby were able debaters, plea- 
‘sant boon companions, dexterous intriguers, masters of all the arts of jobbing 


and clectioneering, and, both in public and private life, shamelessly immoral. 


Weymouth had a natural eloquence, which sometimes astonished those who 
knew how little he owed to study. But he was indolent and dissolute, and 
had early impaired a fine estate with the dice-box, and a fine constitution with 


the bottie. The wealth and power of the Duke, and the talents and audacity 


things were for the first time found together. Newcastle brought to the coali- f f hi ‘oht b du “op 

tion a vast mass of power, which had descended to him from Walpole and Pel- Oc some oF his retawers, might have seriously annoyed t he strongest ministry. 

ham. The public offices, the church, the diplomatic service, swarmed with ‘But his assistance had been secured. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; 

his creatures. ‘I'he boroughs, which long afterwards made up. the memorable. Rigby was his sig ; and the whole party dutifully sepported the measures 
olf the governmen 


schedules A and B, were represented by hi i . The great Whig) ' 
Two men had, a short time before, been thought likely to contest with Pitt 


families, which during several generations had been trained in the discipline | . en 
of party warfare, and were accustomed to stand together in a firm phalanx, ac ithe lead of the House of Commons—William Murray and Henry Fox. Bat 
‘Murray had been removed to the Loids, and was Chief-Justice of the King’s 


knowledged him as their captain. Pitt, on the other hand, had what New- | ¥ t 
castle wanted, an eloquence which stirred the passions and charmed the imag- poench 3 Fox was indeed still in the Commons. But means had been found to 
ination, a high reputation for purity, aad the confidence and ardent love of mil- secure, if not his stre.uous support, at least his silent acquiescence. He was 
lions. |a poor man; he was a doting father. The office of Paymaster-General daring 
The partition which the two ministers made of the powers of government ja expensive war was, in that aye, perhaps the most lucrative situation in the 
was singularly happy. Each occupied a province for which he was well quaii- Ut of the government. This office was bestowed on Fox. The prospect of 
fied ; and neither had any inclination to intrude hims+If into the province of aking a noble fortune in a few years, and of providing ainply for his darling 
the other. Newcastle took the treasury, the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, jboy Charles, was irresistibly tempting, To hold a subordinate place, however 
and the disposal of that part of the secret service money which was then em-, profitable, after having led the House of Commons, and having been entrusted 
loyed in bribing members of Parliament. Pitt was secretary of state, with the ;With the business of forming a ministry, was indeed a great descent. Buta 
Soe of the war and of foreign affairs. ‘Thus the filth of all the noisome /punctilious sense of personal dignity was no part of the character of Hen- 
and pestilential sewers of government was poured into ove channel. ‘Through |Y I Ox. : ; 
the other passed only what was bright and stainless. Mean and selfish politi- | We have not time to enumerate all the other men of weight and talents who 
cians, pining for commissionerships, gold sticks, and ribands, flocked to the Were, by some tie or other, attacned to the government. We may mention 
great house at the corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields. There, at every levee, ap- | Hardwicke, reputed the first lawyer of the age; Legge, reputed the first finan- 
peared eighteen or twenty parr of lawn sleeves : for there was not, it was said, ier of the age; the acute and ready Oswald; the bold and humorous Nugent ; 
a single Prelate who had not owed either his first elevation or some subsequent \Charies Pownshend, the most brilliant and versatile of mankind ; Elliot, Bar. 
translation to Newcastle. ‘There appeared those meinbers of the House of “™gton, North, Pratt. ludeed, as far as we recollect, there were in the whole 
Commons in whose silent voies the main strength of the government lay. One House of Commons only two men of distinguished abilities who were not con- 
wanted a place in the excise for his butler. Anothercame about a prebend for pected with the goverument ; and those two men stuod so low in public esti- 
his son. A third whispered that he had always stood by his Grace and the |@ton, that the only service which they could have rendered to any goverm- 
Protestant succession ; that his last election had been very expensive ; the ment would have been to oppose it. We speak of Lord George Sackville and 


pot-wallopers had now ne conscience ; that he bad been forced to take up| Bubb Dodingtou. 
money on mortgage ; and that he hardly knew where to turn for five hundred | 


Though most of the official men, and all the members of the cabinet were 


pounds. The Duke pressed all their hands, passed his arms round all their reputed Whigs, the Tories were by no means excluded from employment. Pitt 


shoulders, patted all their backs, and sent away some with wages, and some 
with promises. From this traffic Pit stood haughtily aloof Not only was he, 
himself incorruptible, but he shrank from the loathsome drudgery of corrupting) 
others. He had not, however, been twenty years in Parliament, and ten in 
office, without discovering how the government was carried on. He was per | 
fectly aware that bribery was practised on a large scale by his colleagues. Hat 
ing the practice, yet despairing of putting itdown, and doubting whether, in 
those times, any ministry could stand without it, he determined to be blind to, 
it. He would sce nothing, know nothing, believe nothing. People who came. 
to talk to him about shares in lucrative contracts, or about the means of secur-| 
ing a Cornish corporation, were soon put out of countenance by his arrogant 
humility. . {hey did him too much honour. Such matters. were beyond his ca- 
pacity. |t was true that his poor advice about expeditions and treaties was lis | 
tened to with indulgeice by a gracious sovereign. If the question were, who 
should command in North America, or who should Le ambassador at Berlin, his, 
colleagues would probably condescend to take his opinion. But he had not); 
the smallest influence with the secretary of the treasury, and could not venture: 
to ask even for a tide-waiter’s place. 


had gratified many of them with commands in the militia, which increased both 


their income and their importance in their own counties: and they were there- 
fore iu better humour than at any time since the death of Anne. Some of the 
party still continued to gramble over their punch at the Cocoa-Tree : but in the 
House of Commons not a single one of the mal-contents durst lift his eyes 
above the buckle of Pitt's shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely no opposition. Nay, there was no sign from 
which it could be guessed in what quarter opposition was likely to arise. Sev- 
eral years passed during which Parliament seemed to have abdicated its chief 
functions. The Journals of the House of Commons during four Sessions, con- 
tain no trace of a division on a party question. The supplies, though beyond 
peecedent great, were voted withvuut discussion. ‘The most animated debates 


‘jof that period were on road bills and inclosure bills. 


The old King was content; and it mattered little whether he were content 
or not. Jt would have been impossible lor him to emancipate himself from 4 
ministry so powerful, even if he had been inclined to do so. But he had no 
such inclination. He had once, indeed, been strongly prejudiced against Pitt, 
and had repeatedly been ili used by Newcastle; but the vigour and success 
with which the war had been waged in Germany, and the smoothness with 


It may be doubted whether he did not owe as much of his popularity to hj 
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which all public business was carried on, had produced a favourable change in| 


the royal mind. 
Such wa; the posture of affairs when, on the 25th of October, 1760, George 
the Second sudden'y died, and George the Third, then twenty-two years old, 


became King. The situation of George the Third differed widely from that of , 


his grandfather and that of his great-grandfather. Many years had now elapsed! 
since a sovereign of England had been an object of affection to any part of his 
peopie. The first two Kings of the house «of Hanover had neither those here-| 
ditary rights which have often supplied the defect of merit, nor those personal 
qualities which have often supplied the defect of title. A prince may be popu- 
lar with little virtue or capacity, if he reigns by birthright derived froma long 
line of illustrious predecessors. An usurper may be popular, if his genius has 


saved or aggrandised the nation which he governs. Perhaps no rulers have in), 


our time had a stronger ho!d on the affection of subjects than the Emperor Fran | 
cis, and his son-in-law the Emperor Napoleon. Wut imagine a ruler with no 
better title than Napoleon, and no better understanding than Francis. Richard 
Cromwell was such 4 ruler ; and, as soon as an arm was lifted up against him, 
he fell without a struggle, amidst universal derision. George the First and 
George the Second were in a situation that bore some resemblance to that of | 
Richard Cromweli. They were saved from the fate of Richard Cromwell by) 
the strenuous and able exertions of the Whig party, and by the general convic- 
tion that the nation had no choice but between the house of Brunswick and | 
Popery. But by no clays were the Guelphs regarded with that devoted affec- 
tion, of which Charles the First, Charles the Second, and James the Second, in 
spite of the greatest faults, and in the midst of the greatest misfortunes, re- | 
ceived innumerable proofs. Those Whigs who stood by the new dynasty so 
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sons and daughters mix in the world, if they could do so without risk to their 
morals. But the profligacy of the people of quality alarmed her. The voung 
men were all rakes ; the young women made love, instead of waiting till it was 
made to them. She could not bear to ex, ose those whom she loved best to the 
contaminating influence of such society. The moral sdvantages of the sys- 
tem of education which formed the Duke of York, the Duke of Cumbesland, 
and the Queen of Denmark, may ;erhaps be questioned. George the Third 
was indeed no libertine ; but he brought to the throne a mind only half open- 
ed, and was for some time entirely under the influence of his mother and of 
his Groom of the Stole, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, even by name, to the country which 
he was soon to govern. He had, indeed, a short time after he came of age, 
been chosen to fill a vacancy which, in the middie of a parliament, had taken 
place among the Scotch representative peers. He had disobliged the Whig 
ministers by giving some silent votes with the ‘Tories, had consequently lost 
his seat at the next dissolution, and had never been re-elected. Near twenty 
years had elapsed since he had borne any partin politics. He had passed some 
of those years at his seat in one of the Hebrides, and from that retirement he 
had emerged as one of the household of Prince Fredétic. Lord Bute, exclud- 
ed from public life, bad found out many ways of arusing his leisure. He was 
a tolerable actor m private theatricals, and was particularly successful in the 
part of Lothario. A handsome leg, to which both painters and satirists took 
care to give prominence, was among his chief qualifications for the stage. He 
devised quaint dresses for masquerades. He dabbled in geometry, mechanics, 
and botany. He paid some attention to antiquities and works of art, and was 
considered in his own circle as a judge of painting, architecture and poetry. It 


manfully with purse and sword, did so on principles independent of, and indeed sis* said that his spelling was incorrect. But though, in ovr time, incorrect 


almost incompatible with, the sentiment of devoted loyalty. The moderate To-|, 


spelling is justly considered as a proof of sordid ignorance, it would be most 


ries regarded the foreign dynasty as a great evil. In the eyes of the high Tories 91st to apply the same rule to people who lived a century ago. ‘The novel of 
the Elector was the most hateful of robbers and tyrants. The crown of auo- Sir Charles Graadison was published about the time at which Lord Bute made 
ther was on his head; the bluod of the brave aud loyal was on his bands. ‘Thus, his appearance at Leicester House. Our readers may perhaps remember the 
during many years, the Kings of England were objects of strong personal aver-, account which Charlotte Grandison gives of her two lovers. One of them, a 


sion to many of their subjects, and of strong persona! attachment to {none. fashionable baronet who talks French and Italian fluently, cannot write a line 
They found, indeed, firm and cordial support against the pretender to their, in his own language, without some sin against orthography ; the other, who is 
throne ; but this support was given, not at all for their sake. but for the sake) represented as a most respectable specimen of the young aristocracy, and some- 
of a religious and political system which would haveybeen endangered by their’ thing of a virtuoso, is described as spelling pretty well for a lord. On the 


fall. This support, too, they were compelled to purchase by perpetually sacri-) 
ficing their private inclinations to the party which had set them on the throne, 
and which maintained them there. 


At the close of the reigu of George the Second the feeling of aversion with) 
which the house of Brunswick had long been regarded by half the nation had) 
died away ; but no feeling of affection to that house had yet sprung up. There 
was little, indeed, in the old King’s character to inspire esteem or tendcraess | 
He was nut our countryman. He never set foot on our svi! tll he was more| 
than thirty years old His speech bewrayed his foreign origin and breeding.| 
His love for his native land, though the most amiable part of his character, was. 
not likely to endear him to his British subjects. ‘That he was never so happy| 
as when he could exchange St. James's for Hernhausen ; that, year afier year, 
our fleets were employed to convey him to the Continen: ; that the interests 0: 
his kingdom were as nothing to him when compared with the interests of his, 
Electurate, could scarcely be denied. As to the rest, he had neither the quali-| 
ties which make duliness respectable, nor the qualities which make libertinism| 
attractive. He had been a bad son, and a worse father; an unfaithful husband] 


and an ungraceful lover. Not one magnanimous or humane action is recorded) 
' 


of him; but many instances of meanness, and of a harshness which, but for the!) 


strong constitutional restraints under which he was placed, might have made) 
the misery of his people. 

He died; and at once a new world opened. The young King was a born 
Englishman. All his tastes and habits, good or bad, were English. No por-| 
tion of his subjects had anything to reproach him with. Even the remaining) 
adherents of the house of Stuart could scarcely impute to him the guilt oj| 
usurpation. He was not responsible for the Revolution, for the Act of Seutle-| 
ment, for the suppression of the risings of 1715 and 1745. He was innocent) 
of the blood of Seinawuer and Kilmarnock, of Balmerino and Cameron | 
Born more than fifty years after the old line had been expelled, fourth in des- 


cent and third in succession of the Hanoverian dynasty, he might plead some || 


show of hereditary right. His age, his appearance, and al! that was known of, 


whole, the Earl of Bute inight fairly be called a man of uncultivated mind. 
He was also a man of undoubted honour. fut his understanding was narrow, 
and his manners cold and haughty. His qualifications for the part of a states- 
man were best described by Frederic, who often indulged in the unprincely 
‘luxury of sneering at his dependents. * Bute,’ said his royal highness, * you 
are the very mat, tu be envoy at some smal! proud German court where there is 
nothing to do, 

Scandal represented the Groom of the Stole as the favoured lover of the 
Princess-Dowager. He was undoubtedly her confideutial frend. The influ- 
ence which the two united exercised over the mind of the King, was for a time 
unbounded. ‘The princess, a woman and a foreigner, was not likely to be aju- 
dicious adviser about affairs of state ; the earl could scarcely be said to have 
‘served even a noviciate in politics. His notions of government had been ac- 
quired in the society which had been in the habit of assembling round Frederic 
at Kew and Leicester House. That society consisted principally of Tories, 
who had been reconciled to the House of Hanover by the civility with which 
the Prince had treated them, and by the hope of obtaining high preferment 
when he should come to the throne. Their political creed was a peculiar mod- 
fication of ‘Toryism. It was the creed neither of the Tories of the seven- 
teenth nor of the Tories of the nineteenth century; it was the creed not of 


| 


| Filmer and Sacheverell, not of Perceval and Eldon, but of the sect of which 


Bolingbroke may be considered as the chief doctor. This sect deserves com- 
mendation for having pointed out and justly reprobated some great abuses which 


| sprang up during the long domination of the Whigs. But i: is far easier to 


point out and reprobate abuses than to propose reforms ; and the reforms which 


Bolingbroke proposed would either have been utterly inefficient, or would have 
produced much more mischief than they would have removed.—{ To be Con- 
fin ued 

| Guirsixs.—One of the most remarkable features in the history of the gipsies 
lis the striking similiarity of cheir pursuits in every region of the globe to which 


his character, conciliaied public favour He was in the bloom of youth; his they have penetrated ; they are not merely alike mw. limb and in feature, in the 
person and address were pleasing. Scaada! imputed to him no vice ; and flai-; Cast and expression of the eye, in the colour of the hair, in their walk and gait, 
tery might, without any glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many princely/jbut everywhere they seem to exhibit the same tendencies, and to hunt for their 
virtues. | bread by the same means, as if they were not of the human, but rather of the 

It is not strange, therefore, that the sentiment of loyalty, a sentiment which, /anunal species, and in heu of reason were endowed with a kind of instinct 


had lately seemed to be as much out of date as the belief in witches or the 


which assists them to a very limited extent and ho farther. Inno part of the 


practice of pilgrimage, should, from the day of his accession, have begun to) world are they Jound engaged in the cultivation of the earth, or in the service 
revive. The Tories m particular, who had always been inclined to Kivg-wor-|of a regular master; but mall lands they are jockeys, or thieves, or cheats, 
ship, and who bad long felt with pain the want of an idol before whom they and if ever they devote themselves to any toil, or trade, it is assuredly in every 


could bow themselves down, were as joyful as the priests of Apis, when, after 
a long interval, they had found a new calf to adore. It was soon clear that 
George the Third was regarded by a port-on of the nation with a very different 
feeling from that which his two predecessors had inspired. They had been, 
merely first Magistrates, Voges, Stadtholders; he was emphatically a King, | 
the anointed of Heaven, the breath of bis people’s nostrils. The years of the, 
widowhood and mourning of the Tory party were over. Dido had kept faith, 
long enough to the cold ashes of a former lord ; she had at last found a com 
forter, and recognised the vestiges of the old flame. The golden days of Har-| 
ley would return; the Somersets, the Lees, and the Wyndbams would again 
surround the throne. The latitudinarian Prelates, who had not beer: ashamed 
to correspond with Doddridge and to shake hands with Whiston, would be suc- 
ceeded by divines of the temper of South and Atterbury. The devotion which 
had been so signally shown to the house of Stuart—which had been proof 
against defeats, confiscations, and proscriptions, which perfidy, oppression, in 
gratitude, could not weary out—was now transferred entire to the house of 
Bronswick If George the Third would but accept the homage of the Cava: 
liers and High-churchmen, he soon should be to them all that Charles the First 
and Charles the Second had been. 

The Prince whose accession was thus hailed by a great party long estranged 
from his house, had received from nature a strong will, a firmness of temper to 
which a harsher name might perhaps be given, and an undevstanding not, in- 
deed, acute or enlarged, but such as qualified him to be a good mau of busi- 
ness. But hischaracter had not yet fully se se itself, He had been 
brought up in strict seclusion. The detractors of the Princess-Dowager of 
Wales affirmed that she had kept her children from commerce with society, in 
order that she might hold an undivided empire over their minds. She gave a 
very different explanation of her conduct. She would gladly, she said, see her 


jmaterial point one and the same. We have found them in the heart of a wild 
mountain, hammering iron. and manufacturing from it imstruments either for 
(their own use, or that of the neighbouring towns an villages. They may be 
seen employed in a similar manner in the plains of Russia, or in the bosom of 
its internal forest : and whoever inspects the site where a horde of gipsies has 
encamped, in the grassy lines beneath the hazel bushes of merry England, is 
generally sure to find relies of tun and other metal, avouching that they there 
\nave been exercising the arts of the taker or the smith. Perhaps nothng 
‘speaks more forcibly for the antiquity of this sect or cast than the tenacity 
iwith which they have uniformly preserved thei peculiar customs, since the pe- 
riod of their becoming generally known ; for, unless their habits had become 
a part of their nature, which could only have been effected by a strict devotion 
‘to them through a long succession of generations, it is net to be supposed, that, 
‘after their arrival in civilised Europe, they could have retained and cherished 
thein precisely in the same manner, in the various countries where they have 
found an asylum. Korrad’s Gipsies. 
Macnetic serween New York anv Boston.—We are highly 
gratified to learn that arrangements are in progress, which bid fair to be suc- 
cessful, for establishing a Magnetic Telegraph, on the plan of Professor Mozse, 
and under his direction, between this city and Boston. The advantages of 
such a communication between the Empire City and the Capital of New Eng- 
land are too obvious to need specification, and our readers will all unite with 
us in the wish that the enterprise may be urged forward to a speedy termina- 
ltion. It would, no doubt, be soon followed by the establishment of a similar 
communication between this city and Baltimore , thus connecting all these and 
intermediate points with the seat of government, by this almost miraculous in- 
vention. Tribune, 
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V EMBER 28, 


THE LEGEND OF KING ROBERT OF SICILY; | 


Shewing his Pride and Miser d who it was that taught him a lesson, and sate on his ~~" . . 
him, but nothing so great as the rage and fury that remained. 


hrone. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. i 


* * * * Having skimmed over the general ground of pastoral, and re- 
serving its latest Sicilian development for our closing number, we return to the | 

int we diverged from, in the history of the fair island, to see what measure of | 
em it will best suit our Blue Jar to select for the present. And we can find | 
none of a more surpassing sweetness, turbid as it seems at first, and as unlike 
pastoral as need be, than the most strange, mirthful, serious, royal, plebetan, | 
earthly, heavenly, edifying, and most vicissitudinous legend, entitled the Le- | 
gend of King Robert. {| 

We can find nothing to equal it during the two hundred years’ reign of the | 
Saracens, who succeeded the Greeks and Romans; nor yet during :he Norman 
sway, romantic as the origin of that was, and the work of a handful of gentle- 
men. Who King Robert, however, might have been, in common earthly his- 
tory, whether intended to shadow forth one of those adventurous Norman chief. | 
tains, or one of the various dukes who contend for the honour of being called, 
Robert the Devil, or whether he was Robert of Anjou, hight Robert the Wise, 
the friend of Petrarch and Bocaccio, and father of the calumniated Joanna, we; 
must leave to antiquariés to determine. Suffice to say, that in history angeli- | 
cal, and in the depths of one of the very finest kinds of truth, he was King 
Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urban, and of the Emperor Valemond. A 
like story has been told of the Emperor Joviman (whoever that Prince might | 
have been,—doubtless somebody else); and we shall not dispute that some-. 
thing of the kind may have occurred to him also, since very strange things’ 
happen to the most hatighty of princes, if we did but know their whole lives ;) 
not excepting their being taken for fools by their own people, or meeting a re- 


“ By the living God !"’ exclaimed Robert, “here is witchcraft! I am 
changed.” And, for the first time in his life, a sensation of fear came upon 
All the world 
believed in witchcraft, as well as King Robert ; but they had s ill more cer- 
tain proofs of the existence of drunkenness and madness ; and the king’s house 

hold had seen the king come forth from church as usual, and were ready to split 
their sides with laughter at the figment of this raving impostor, pretending to 
be King Robert changed ! 

* Bnng him in—bring him in !”’ now exclaimed other voices’ the news hay- 
ing got to the royal apartments ; “ the king wants to see him.”" 

King Robert was brought in ; and there, amidst roars of laughter (for courts 
were not quite such well-bred places as they are now), he found himself face 
to face with another King Robert, seated on his throne, and as like his former 
selfas be himself was unlike, but with more dignity. 

** Hideous impostor !"’ exclaimed Robert, rushing forward to tear him down. 

The court, at the word * hideous,’’ roared with greater laughter than be- 
fore ; for the king, in spite of his pride, was at all times a handsome man ; 
and there was a strong feeling at present that he had never in his life looked 
so well. 

Robert, when half way to the throne, felt as if a palsy had struck him. He 
stopped, and essayed to vent his rage, but could not speak. 


The figure on the throne looked him steadily in the face. Robert thought 


‘it was a wizard, but hated far more than he feared him, for he was of great 


courage. 
It was an angel. 
But the angel was not going to disclose himself yet, nor for a long time. 
Meanwhile, he behaved on the occasion very much like a man; we mean, like 
a man of ordinary feelings and resentments, though still mixed with a dignity 


buke, however rare, from an angel. We shall avail ourselves of any light beyond what had been before observed in the Sicilian monarch. Some of the 
which either of these histories of King and Emperor may throw on the other. |courtiers attributed it to a sort of royal instinct of contrast, excited by the 

Writers, then, inform us, that King Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urban! ‘claims uf the impostor; but others (by the angel's contrivance) had seen him 
and of the Emperor Valemond, was a prince of great valour and renown, but jas he came out of the church halt suddenly, with an abashed and altered vi- 
of atemper so proud and inpatient, tha: he did not like to bend his knee to jsage, before the shrine of St. Thomas, as if +upernaturally struck with some 
Heaven itself, but would sit twirling his beard, and looking with something visitation from Heaven for his pride and unbelief. The rumour flew about 
worse than mdifference round about him, during the gravest services of the’ on the instant, and was confirmed, by an order given from the throne, the mo- 


church. ‘ment the angel seated himself upon it, for a gift of hitherto unheard-of amount 


One day, while he was present at vespers on the eve of St. John, his atten-|'to the shrine itself. 
tion was excited to some words in the Magnificat, in consequence of a sudden} “Since thou ert royal-mad,” said the new sovereign, “ and in truth a very 
dropping of the choristers’ voices. ‘The words were these : * Deposuit poten- ‘king of idiots, thou shalt be crowned and sceptered with a cap and bauble, and 


tes de sede, et exaltavit humiles.” (He hath put down the mighty from their 


seat, and hath exalted the humble.) Being far too great and warlike a prince’ | 


to know anything of Latin, he asked a chaplain near him the meaning of these’ gust and defiance; an 


words ; and being told what it was, observed, that such expressions were 1.0 
better than an old song, since men like himself were not so easily pulled down, 
much less supplanted by poor creatures whom people called * humble.” 

The chaplain, doubtless out of pure astonishment and horror, made no reply ; 
and his majesty, partly from the heat of the weather, and partly to relieve him- | 
self from the rest of the service, fel] asleep. i] 

After some lapse of time, the royal “ sitter in the seat of the scornful,” 
owing, as he thought, to the sound of the organ, bat in reality to a great dron- 
ing fly in his ear, woke up in more than his usual state of impatience ; and he 
was preparing to vent it, when, to his astonishment, he perceived the church! 
empty. Every soul was gone, excepting a deaf old woman who was turning up 
the cushions. He addressed her to no purpose: he spoke louder and louder, 
and was proceeding as well as rage and amaze would let him, to try if he could, 
walk out of the church without a nag lords before him, when, suddenly catch. 
ing a sight of his face, the old woman uttered a cry of “ Thieves!” and shuf-' 
fled away, first closing the door behind her. 

King Robert looked at the door in silence, then round him at the empty, 
church, then at himself. His cloak of ermine was gone. The coronet was ta-) 
ken from his cap. The very jewels from his fingers. “ Thieves, verily!" 
thought the king, turning white, for shame and rage. ‘‘ Here is conspiracy—| 
rebellion! ‘This is that sanctified traitor, the duke. Horses shall tear them all, 
to pieces. What ho, there! Open the door for the king !” 
“For the constable, you mean,” said a voice, through the keyhole. “ You're! 


a pretty fellow ! 

The king said nothing. 

“ Thinking to escape, in the king’s name,” said the voice, “after hiding to, 
plunder his closet. We've got you.” 

Stull the king said nothing. 

The sexton could not refrain from another jibe at his prisoner : 

see you, there,” said he—* by the big lamp, grinning like a rat in a trap. | 
How do you like your bacon!” 

Now, whether King Robert was of the blood of that Norman chief who! 
felled his enemy's horse with a blow of his fist, we know not; but certain it is,, 
that the only answer he made the sexton was by dashing his enormous foot’ 
against the door, and bursting it open in his teeth. The sexton, who felt as if 
« house had given him a blow in the face, fainted away ; and the king, as far as 
his sense of dignity allowed him, hurried to his palace, which was close by. | 

** Well,” said the porter, ‘* what do you want ?” 

*« Stand aside, fellow ;” roared the king, pushing back the door, with the! 
same gigantic foot. 

“« Go to the devil !” said the porter, who was a stout fellow too, and pushed 
the king back before he expected resistance. The king, however, was too 
inuch for him. He felled him to the ground ; and halfstrode, half rushed in- 
to the palace, followed by the exasperated janitor. 

* Seize him,” cried the porter. 

* On your lives,” cried the king. ‘* Look at me, fellow :—who am I 1” 

“A mad beast and fool ; that’s what you are,” cried the porter ; “and 
you're a dead man, for coming drunk into the palace, and hitting the king's 
servants. Hold him fast.” 

In came the guards, with an officer at their head, who was going to visit his 
mistress, and had been dressing his curls at a lovking-glass. He had the look 
ing-glass in his hand. 

** Captain Francavilla,” said the king, ‘is the world run mad! or what is 
itt De your revels pretend not even toknow me. Go before me, sir, to my 
rooms.’’ And as he spoke, the king shook off his assailants, as a lion doescurs 
and moved onwards. 

. Captain Francavilla put his finger gently before the king to stop him; an) 
then looking with a sort of staring indifference in his face said, in a very mild 
tone. ‘Some madman.” 

King Robert tore the looking-glass from the captain’s hand, and looked hiw- 


| dullest fool ever heard of. 


be mv fool.” 
Rebert was still nase St. He tried in vain to speak—to roar out his dis- 
half mad, indeed, with the inability, pointed, with his 
quivering finger, to the inside of his mouth, as if in apology to the beholders 
for not doing it. I’resh shouts of laughter made his brain seem to reel within 


im. 
“Fetch the cap and bauble,” said the sovereign, ‘and let the King of Fools 
have his coronation.” 

Robert felt that he must submit to what he thought the power of the devil ; 
and began to have glimpses of a real though hesitating sense of the advantage 
of securing friendship on the side of Heaven. But rage and indignation were 
uppermost ; and while the attendants were shaving his head, fixing the cap, 
and jeeringly dignifying him with the bauble sceptre, he was racking his brains 
or schemes of vengeance. What exasperated him most of all, next to the 
shaving, was to observe, that those who had flattered him most when a king, 
were the loudest in their contempt, now that he was the court-zany. One pom- 
pous lord in particular, with a high and ridiculous voice, which continued to 
laugh when all the rest had done, and produced fresh peals by the continuance, 


||Was so excessively provoking, that Robert, who felt his vocal and muscular 


powers restored to him as if for the occasion, could not help shaking his fist at 
the grinning slave, and crying out, ** Thou beast, Terranova ;” which, in all 
but the person so addressed, only produced additional merriment. Aten 
the king ordered the fool to be taken away, in order to sup with the dogs. Ro. 
bert was stupified ; but he found himself hungry against his will, and gnawed 
the bones which had been chucked away by his nobles. 


The proud King Robert of Sicily lived in this way for two years a'ways 
raging in his mind, always sullen in his manners, and subjected to every indig- 
nity that his quondam favourites could heap on him, without the power to re- 
sent it For the new monarch seemed unjust to him only. He had all the 
humiliations, without any of the privileges, of the cap and bells, and was the 
| All the notice the king took of him consisted in his 
asking, now and then, in full court, when everything was silent, * Well, fool, 
art thou still a king?” Robert, for some weeks, loudly answered that he was ; 
but, finding that the answer was but a signal for a roar of laughter, converted 
his speech into the silent dignity of a haughty and royal attitude ; till, observ- 
ing that the laughter was greater at this dumb show, he ingeniously adopted a 
manner which expressed neither defiance nor acquiescence, and the angel for 
some time let him alone. 

Meanwhile, everybody but the unhappy Robert blessed the new, or, as they 


| supposed him, the altered king: for everything in the mode of government was 


changed. Taxes were light; the poor had plenty ; work was reasonable ; the 
the nobles themselves were expected to work after their fashion—to study, to 


_ watch zealously over the interests of their tenants, to travel, and bring home 


new books and innecent luxuries. Half the day throughout Sicily was given to 
industry and half to bealthy and intellectual enjoyment; and the inhabitants 
became at once the manliest and tenderest, the gayest and most studious peo- 
ple in the world. Wherever the king went, he was loaded with benedictions ; 
and the fool heard them, and began to wonder what the devil the devil had to 
do with appearances so extraordinary. And thus, for tne space of time we have 
—, he lived wondering, and sullen, and hating, and hated and de- 
spised. 

At the expiration of these two years, or nearly so, the king announced his in- 
tention of paying a visit to his brother the pope, and his brother the emperor, 
the latter agreeing to come to Rome for the-purpose. He went accordingly 
with a great train, clad in the most magnificent garments, all but the fool, who 
was arrayed in fox-tails, and put side by side with an ape, dressed like himself. 
The people poured out of their houses, and fields, and vineyards, all strugglin 
to get a sight of the king's face, and to bless it, the ladies strewing flowers, ps 
the peasants’ wives holding up their rosy children, which last sight seemed 
ticularly to delight the sovereign ‘The fool, bewildered, came after the cvurt 
pages, by the side of his ape, exciting shouts of laughter, and, in some bosoms 
not a little astonishment, to think how a monarch so kind and considerate to all 
the rest of the world, should be so hard upon a sorry fool. But it was told 


self in thefface. It was not his own face. lt was another man's face, very 
bot and vulgar; and had something in it at once melancholy and ridiculous. 


them, that this fool was the most perverse and insolent of men towards the 


rince himself; and then, although their wonder hardly ceased, it was full of 
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indignation against the uuhappy wretch, and he was loaded with every kind of dancers, who afforded Montezuma much entertainment. To these he ordered 
scorn and abuse. The proud King Robert seemed the only blot and disgrace the vases of chocolate to be distributed. The four female attendants then took 
upon the island. away the cloths, and again, with much respect, presented him with water to 
The fool had still a hope, that when his holiness the pope saw him, the magi- wash his hands, during which time Montezuma conferred with the four old no- 
cian’s arts would be at an end; for though he had had no religion at all, prop- blemen formerly mentioned, after which they took their leave with many cere: 
erly speaking, he had retained something of a superstitious faith in the highest monies. One thing I forgot (and no wonder,) to mention !n its place, and that 
worldly form of it. The good pope, however, beheld him without the least re- is, that during the time that Montezuma was at dinner, two very beautiful wo- 
cognition : so did the emperor; and when he saw them beth gazing with un- men were busily employed making small cakes with eggs and other things mix- 
feigued admiration at the exalted beauty of his former altered self, and not | ed therein. They were delicately white, and when made they presented them 
with the old faces of pretended good-will and secret dislike, a sense of awe to him on plates covered with napkins. Also another kind of bread was 
and humility, for the first time, fell gently upon bim. Instead of getting as far brought to him in long leaves, and plates of cakes resembling wafers. After 
as possible from his companion the epe, he approached him closer and closer, he bad dined, they presented to him three little canes, highly ornamented, con- 
rtly that he might shroud himself under the very shadow of his insignificance, ‘ta‘ning liquid amber, mixed with an herb they call tobacco; and when he had 
partly from a feeling of absolute sympathy, and a desire to possess, if not one sufficiently viewed and heard the singers, dancers, and buffoons, he took a little 
friend in the world, at least one associate who was not an enemy. smoke of one of these canes, and then laid himself down to sleep. — The meal 
It happened that day that it was the eve of St. John, the same on which, of the monarch ended, all his guards and domestics sat down to dinner ; and 
two years ago, Robert had heard and scorned the words in the Magnificat. as near as | could judge, above a thousand plates of these eatables that I have 
Vespers were performed before the pope and the two sovereigns : the music mentioned, were laid before them, with foaming chocolate and fruit in immense 
and the soft voices fell softer as they came tothe words, and Robert again quantity. For his women, and various inferior servants, his establishment was 
heard, but with far different feelings, Deposuit potentes de sede, et exaltarit of a prodigious expense ; and we were astonished, amid such a profusion, at 
humiles : “* He hath put down the mighty from their seat, end exalted the hum-| the vast regularity that prevailed. Bernal Diez des Castille. 
ble.” Tears gushed into his eyes, and, to the astonishment: of the court, the | re 
late sullen and brutal fool was seen with his hands reverently clasped upon his | A JEWISH WEDDING DESCRIBED. 
bosom in prayer, and the water pouring down his face in floods of penitence. After some months’ courtship the marriage was celebrated after the imposing 
Something of holier feeling than usual had turned all hearts that day. The ‘Manner of the Jews. ‘The men, with their hats on, in one room chanted a por- 


King’s own favourite chaplain had preached from the text which declares chari- ; oe 
ty to be greater than faith or hope. The emperor began to think mankind tion of Hebrew ; in the midst of the rapes four groomsmen, supporting @ 
really his brothers. The pope wished that some new council of the church ©C@80py on poles, awaited the arrival of the bride. After some delay, a door 
would authorize him to set up overthe Jewish Ten Commandments, and, in was opened, and the charming bride, supported by numerous bridesmaids, and 
more glorious letters, the new, eleventh, or great Christian commandment,—) followed by their female friends, advanced towards the canopy. The young 
“ Behold, I give unto you a new commandment, Love one aNxotuer.” Io 5. occes, as they usually are, were very beautiful, but the bride was superior 


short, Rome felt that day like angel-governed Sicily. 
the sovereigns retired to their apart-| them all. Her five black eyes, fringed with eyelashes that rivalled the wing 
ments, the unknown King Robert's behaviour was reported to the unsuspected of the raven in darkness ; her teeth so white, so clear, and so well arranged ; 
King-Angel, who had seen it, but said nothing. The sacred interloper announc~ her beautiful dark hair ; her exquisitely chiselled features ; and the develope- 
ed his intention of giving the fool a trial in some better office, and he sent tor ment of her figure, formed a whole, that with the exception of the Jewish phy- 
him accordingly, having iirst dismissed every other person. King Robert came _. soht be 4 ~ Vv de Medicic: eed then th life 

in his fool’s-cap and bells, and stood humbly at a distance before the strange 
great charitable unknown, looking on the floor aud blushing He had the ape i the eyes and character on the mouth. Among them all, there was no 
by the hand, who had long courted his good-will, and who, having now obtained tallowy look indicating disease of the lungs, or of the liver, no artificial 
it, clung to his human friend in a way that,to a Roman, might have seemed contraction of the waist, no unnatural proportion from fashionable aids of dress ; 
padding, for their natural enbonpoint did not require it. In short, attired in the 
ee, P | neatest manner, the human figure was in all its loveliness, and in all 


out the word * fool.”’ 

* IT ama fool,” said King Robert, * and no king.” its due proportions. Their countena:.ces showed the vast superiority of the aristo- 

wh wouldst thou, Robert !” returned the angel, in a mild voice. icracy of intellect over the aristocracy of wealth, and called to mind the follow- 

Sing Robert trembled from head to foot, and said, * Even what thou ing words of the poet. AsI have not the work at hand I may be excused if 
peter ae and good stranger, whom I know not how to name,—hardly, the quotation be not altogether correct : 

The stranger laid his hand on the shoulder of King Robert, who ielt an inex- “ Though richest hues the peacock’s tail adorn, 
pressible calm suddenly diffuse itself over his whole being. He knelt down,’ Bed grammar flows from its discordant throat, 

s esty, i 

and clasped his hands to thank him. l} Rise, maids of modesty, and hail the morn ! vi 

** Not to me,” interrupted the angel, in a grave, but sweet voice ; and! . Ov russet wings the warbling linnets float. 
kneeling down by the side of Robert, he said, as if in church, * Let us, After the chanting of Hebrew bya reader and the joining of hands, the bride- 


; | groom took part of a glass of wine and held the glass to the lips of his bride 
ki King Robert prayed, and the ange! prayed, and after a few moments, the) who drank off the remainder. He then dashed the glass into fragments on the 
ing looked up, aud the angel was gone ; and then the king knew that it was ania.) ang they were pronounced married according to the laws of Moses and of 


angel indeed. 
y his own likeness returned to King Robert, but never an atom of Israel. Atter the usual salutations, the company partook of a collation which, 


his pride ; and aftera blessed reign, he died, disclosing his history to his with the exception of ham and oysters, did not much differ from what we com- 


weeping nobles, and requesting that it might be recorJed in the Sicilian An-, monly meet with on such occasions. Jewisa Hyerens. 
Rals. 
—— | A Tare or Cuivatey —In the early part of the reign of Henry the second 
THE DINNER OF A NATIVE MEXICAN EMPEROR. 'in France a famous combat was fought between squires of the Court, named 


The cooks had upwasd of thirty different ways of dressing meats, and they’ Jarnac and Chataigneraie. Some words of the fomrer were construed by 
had earthen vessels so contrived as to keep them constantly hot. For the ta- Chataigneraie to reflect upon his (Jarnac’s) stepmother, and he afterwards re- 


ble of Montezuma himself, above three hundred dishes were dressed, and for! peated them at Court. When Jarnac heard of the calamny that was abroad, 
his guards above a thousand. Before dinner, Montezuma would sometimes go ®* came before Francis I., and declared that whoever had given birth to such 


out and inspect the preparations, and bis officers would point out to him which) |4 Teport “lied in his throat.’” A challenge immediately passed between 
were the best and explain of what birds and flesh they were composed ; and of| |Chataigneraie and Jarnac, but Francis forbade the combat. No sooner, how- 
those he would eat ; but this was more for amusement than anything else. It is C¥et did Henry II. succeed to the throne. than Jarnac renewed his gy 
eaid, that,at ties the flesh of young children, was dressed for him ; but the! Phe King assented ; lists were prepared at St Germain, and Henry and 


ordinary meats were domestic fowls, pheasants, geese, partridges, quails, ven-| Court attend d. Both sworn to the justice of their quarrel, 


ison, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares, and rabbits, with many other aninals wud the King gave the signal, aud tue combat began. The combatants were arm- 
This is certain—ihat after Cortez had spoken| ed in proof, and fought on foot with sword and buckler. Jarnac wes a slightly 
to him relative to the dressing of human flesh, it was not practised in his pa-| formed man, and being opposed ony fierce, haughty, and powertul adversary, a 
lace. At his meals, in co'd weather a number of torches of the bark ofa wood) lively interest was felt in his behalf. It was a goodly sight to see how the 
which makes no smoke, and has on aromatic smell, were lighted; and, that|$Pats flew from their swords and helmets, with what care they foyned, and how 

skilfully they avaled themselves of every unguarded opening. Now they 


they should not throw too much heat, screens, ornamented with geld and paint- ’ . 
y ‘ . itravelled hither and thither with short quick steps, striking, thrusting, warding, 


ed with figures of idols, were placed before them. Montezuma was seated on | 
a low throne or chair, at a table proportioned to the height of his seat. The 28 they alternately pressed forward and receded ; and now was Jarnac beaten 
table was covered with white cloths and napkins, and four beautiful women) O#¢k by the overbearing force of his enemy. Covering himself with his buck- 


presented him with water for his hands, in vessels which they call zica/es, with! aml before 4 
; , like plates, to catch the water. They al t.| watched for an opportunity which might be afforded by the other’s fierce haste. 
thems: length he dealt Chataigneraie a dreadful blow upon the leg, and completely 


slaced bo isabled him. He fell to the ground, and Jarnac standing over him with his 
peri od people should not behold him. The wo.| sword pointed at his throat, required him to confess the calumnies he had ut- 
men having retired to a little distance, four ancient lords stood by the throne,| “ered. This the wounded man refused todo, and therefore his life became 
to whom Montezuma, from time to time, spoke or addressed questions, and as|J°Stly forfeited to the conqueror, who, however, generously placed it in the 
a mark of particular favour, gave to each of them a plate of that which he [bands of and b 

eating. | was told tha: these old lords, who were his near relations, were also, 5 Unexpected deleat, refused to be spared, and on his wounds being dressed, 


councellors and judges. The plates which Montezuma presented to them they, he tore away the bandages, and died from effusion of blood. Such was the ja- 


received with high respect, eating what was on them without taking their eyes, ‘i¢ial combat fought between two squires, in the year 1547. The squire, be 
off the ground. He wee served in earthen-ware of Cholula, red and black,|/ Observed, was not the mere attendant of the knight as is te ig supposed ; 
While the king was at the table, no one of bis guards in the vicinity of his| "OF was he always a candidate for knighthood, as is frequently assumed by 


apartment dared, for their lives, make any noise. F'rait of all kinds produced | Writers upon chivalry. Court Gazette. 


in the country, was laid beford him : he ate very little ; but, from time to time;, Mignionette kept from flowering for a year becomes a shrubby plant and pe- 
a liquor prepared from coco, and of a stimulative quality, as we were told, was, Tennal, it is also much more powerful as to scent. ' 
sented to him in golden cups. We could not, at that time, sce whether he, _ It issaid that Gen. Sir W. Nott's father kept the Ship and Castle Inn at 
rank it or not ; but | observed a number of jars, above fifty, brought in, filled) Neath, on the sign of which was painted,—* No trust—Pay Nott.” 
with foaming chocalete, of which he took some that the women presented hun.|| How to Ciean Si.ks.—A quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of 
At different intervals during the time of dinner, there entered certain Indians,| brandy, a pint of gin; mix all well together. With a sponge or flannel spread 
humpbacked, and deformed, and ugly, who played tricks of buffoonery ; and) the mixture on each side of the silk without creasing it ; wash it in two or 


others who, they said, were jesters, ‘There was also acompany of singers and|/three waters, and iron it on the wrong side ; it will as good as new. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH PRISON. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMRET. 


THE CAPTURE. 


lpelled us to bring up somewhere abreast the lower part of the Gunfleet, where 
‘lwe made all snug The flood-tide was running pretty strong, and as we could 
‘ise nothing of any description, not even our hands, if we held them out, our 

place of anchorage rested upon conjecture and a cast of the lead. A quarter- 


One of ti i j } to the af 
ment distrocsing eventa thet possibly happen to the watch was called, a good look-out directed to be kept, and the Master's Mate 


of either service in the great struggle for national independence and honour, 
during the Napoleon Wars, was personal captivity, for, except in a few instan-, 
ees, to become a prisoner to the sae was like being removed from the pale 
of humanity to endure a life of mental suffering, bodily pain, and unmitigated, 
indignity. Of the Army,! am not quite so competent to speak, although J. 
have heard many of its members relate circumstances that were calculated to, 
sicken the heart; but of the treatment of England’s brave defenders on the! 
ocean, I am fully competent, from experience, to show the hardships and mise | 
ries that were inflicted upon them. It was of no consequence to our enemies: 
that the persons on whom their tyrannous hate was inflicted were men of ster- 
ling integrity and undoubted bravery—some of them mere youths, or boys, 
thrown into the power of their foes by adverse engagement or by shipwreck— 
they were compelled to submit to treatmeut worse than a felon’s fate; and al] 
being prisoners alike, under the same control, representations of grievance and 
aggression seldom reached the authorities that might, if so inclined, have grant | 
ed redress. Bonaparte was much condemned for this, but | must do him the 
justice to say, that, with the exception of his severe and astringent orders, he 
could be hardly considered responsible for many of the detestable acts that were. 
perpetrated by his officers, and in several instances he called the Commandants, 
of the depdts to strict account for their extortionate and cruel conduct to the 
defenceless mortals exposed, with scarcely any control, to their arbitrary and 
merciless proceedings. 

Amongst the despots who ruled over Verdun at various periods, none ex-) 
ceeded in atrocity the avaricious General Wirion, whose villainous rapacity not) 
only deprived many a poor fellow of coiforts that were essential to existence, 
but also, by his undue severity, brought others to the grave. At length his acts) 
became (through the medium of Captain Sir Thomas Lavie) known to the Mi. 
nister of War, who communicated them to Bonaparte, and Wirion was sent! 
for to Paris. ‘The Emperor had been partial to this man, and had treated hin | 
with more consideration than he generally bestowed, but the charge being pro | 
ved, Napoleon was greatly exasperated, as he very naturally apprehended that, 
this country would throw the whole weight of blame upon his shoulders. ‘To. 
try and appease his master, Wirion sought an interview, but Bonaparte was not, 
to be appeased ; he reviled the extortioner in very coarse terms, and with his, 
own hands tore from the General’s breast the various insignia of the orders 
with which he was decorated, certainly not very dignified conduct in the mo-| 
narch of a large nation. Wirion saw that disgrace and roin were before him, 
and it is possible that the reproaches of his conscience may have hastened the: 
catastrophe ; he wandered to the extremity of the city, aud in a retired spot in 
the Bois de Boulogne he terminated his existence by firing a pistol ball through 
his head, and an officer on the Staff at Verdun, who had aided the General in 
his nefarious schemes, followed his example, on hearing of the fate of his chief | 

Colonel Courcelles, who subsequently filled the same office as Wirion, and, 
undismayed by the latter’s fate, pursued nearly a similar line of persecution, 
was dismissed the army, as were also two of Wirion’s Aides-de-Camp, and. 
some other officers, all of whom had treated the English prisoners with great 
unkindness. A Lieutenant of Geus d’Armerie, commanding the depot at Sar- 
relouis, and another of similar rank, both committed suicide, and a heavy retri | 
bution fell upon several whose cowardly and inhuman bebaviour rendered the:n| 
detestable to the unfortunates who were under their control. It is true that! 
much of the privations and hardships we experienced might have had their ori- 
gin in the false reports that were spread relative to the treatment of the French) 
prisoners in England. One publication from an officer of hight rank in the 
Army, who broke his parole in this country, declared, that ‘on one eccasion,) 
an English officer visited the prison (at Plymouth), and having left his horse in, 
the yard whilst he transacted business with the Commandant, on his return to. 


‘was totake charge of the brig between the hours of eight and midnight, at 
which latter period I wax to relieve him. 

As far as | was concerned. the orders were strictly obeyed, for being called 
Jat the appointed time, after lavishly consigning all watches to the old gentle- 
man in black, and offering to sell mine considerably below prime cost, I leisure- 
ly rigged myself, and having hoisted a warm hairy cap, and wrapped myself 
lin a stought fearno ught great-coat, I ascended to the deck, where Watson, the 
Mate, was leaning against the capstan, and exercising the privilege enjoyed 
‘time out of mind by all offic ers, who are waiting for the reliel/—he was grumb- 
ling, “‘ not loud but deep,” that I did not turn out sooner. ' 

“Tam sure, Watson, you have no real cause for complaint,” said I; “ ask 
the Quarter-Master if I didn’t show a leg directly he awoke me.”’ 

“That may be, Grummet,” responded he with harshness, ** but you take 
jee a long scope of time to wake in, and I am half dead with cold and want 
of rest.”’ 

“Come, come, Jemmy,” said I, good humouredly, “ you can never mean to 
tell me that you have not had a snooze.” 

“ Don’t [ though?” answered he ; ‘ only you try it, and you will have your 
eye-lids frozen together hard and fast.”’ 

“Oh, aye! I see,” responded J, as I looked earnestly in his face, “the 
icicles are still hanging about yours, and you have not got your eyes thawed 
yet. But what’s the news?” 

At this moment, a loud ery was heard et the larboard gangway, and some- 


|\thing strack heavily alongside. ‘* Och, by the powers, Sir, but here's a parish 


steeple coming aboard of us. Rouse yer sowls, all hands of yes, and take a 
turn with a hawser round the weather-cock.”’ 

This was spoken by an Irish Marine doing duty as sentinel in that part of 
the ship, and hurrying to the spot, we certainly, as well as the gloom would 
permit, beheld something extremely strange, looming above the bulwark. 

“It's Davy Jones, in his Sunday hat,” said one ; “ he’s taking a walk to cool 


‘lhis-self—bear a hand, shipmates, and cast off,” for the bight of a towline had 


been thrown over it. 

“ Howld on, my lads,” shouted another, “ it’s a cobler’s stall upon stilts; 
don’t you hear the owld fellow hammering his lap-stone ?”’ 

“It is the wreck of a large ship’s mainmast,” said the Mate, “there's the 
top plain enough.” 

“{f it isa mast,” remarked J, “the heel is still in the step, and that can 
hardly be by its motion.” 

‘The strange appearance was row drawing a-bead, and, what was still more 
wonderful, was actually drifting against the tide. 

“ Halloa ! what the devil is ull this?’ exclaimed the First Lieutenant, who 


||had been awoke by the noise, and hurrying on deck, ran to the gangway ; 


**what are you about there forud ?”’ 

“ Grabbed howid of a hurricane-house, your honor,’’ answered one of the 
seamen of the watch, “but what it’s like, puzzles my calkelations of things to 
say, though, to my thinking, it strongly dissembles 42 

« The Gunfleet beacon, by Jove!” shouted the Pilot, who had at that mo- 
ment come up the main-hatchway ; “it is the Gunfleet beacon, and the brig 
has either dragged her anchor, or is a-drift; up there, lads—stand by to loose 
the fore-topsail, see the jib all clear, and bear a hand about it.” He hastened 
forward to try the cable with his hand—the vessel was indeed driving, and must 
have been so for some time. 

** You've not been to sleep all your watch, Jemmy,” whispered I to Watson, 
who seemed somewhat stupified, and it was evident he had been swallowing 
more than one stiff norwester, most probably to keep him steady. 

** Avast, avast, and hold your breath !’’ uttered he, in an undertone, “ there’s 


mount, found only the animal's naked skeleton, because the pri French. 
a heavier squall coming, for | hear the Skipper’s voice there abaft.”’ 


men), dying of starvation, had, in the extremity of hunger, rushed upon the 
beast, which they cut up alive with their knives, and consumed the flesh.” 

It need hardly be said that such a thing never took place, and those who have, 
visited the prisons in England appropriated to our captured foes, already know 
that it never could; yet the credulity of the French was so great, that, gene- 
rally, they believed it, as well as many other ridiculous assertions of the same 
nature, and I have often been upbraided for the brutal dispositions of my coun-| 
trymen. But to my uarrative. 

A cruise in the North Sea, in one of the ‘charity brigs,” with eighty-seven. 
men crowded into a space that was ill calculated to improve the health of fifty. 
was no desirable event at any time, but it was more especially unpleasant in, 
the depth of winter, and most trying to the constitution, if, in addition to the. 
excessive cold, there happened to be a strong gale and a nasty cro-s sea, that| 


favoured the craft with copious libations of * heavy wet.” Like a regular out-| 


and-out water-dog, the barky plunged into the element. and dashed the spray. 
into mid-air, but never enjoyed the privilege of that animal—of shaking herself 
dry. Overmasted and too square in the spread of canvas, the bamper aloft 
made the spars bend in the breeze like coach-whips, to the great straining of 
the entrails of the officer of the watch, as he screwed a taut internal strain at 
every weather-roll, fully expecting, on the lee lurch. to see the sticks cut the 
vessel and go over the side; if avulgar expression has any truth in it, the 
quantity of * fiddle strings ” manufactured in the North Sea in winter time 
—— supply all the orchestras in the world, including guitar-players and piano | 
ortes. | 
It was in one of these beautiful specimens of a sea-bathing establishment, 
that, in the month of December, [ quitted Sheerness; the sun—that is, when) 
we could catch sight of him—lending us the light of his countenance (that) 
generally looked like a copper pot-lid), just six hours out of the twenty-four, 
and occasionally during the dreary darkness of night, the moon would take a 
peep at us through the clouds, as if in derision of our wretchedness ; exercise, 
was out of the question, for to walk the deck in anything of a breeze was ut-. 
terly impracticable, and therefore we took a severe turn with ourselves to the. 
weather belaying-pius, and held on as well as drowsiness would allow of it,! 
though frequently the legs and feet were caught performing a!l sorts of strange, 
antics, as if they had declared themselves independent of the body corporate, 
and sometimes @ rol! in the lee scuppers awoke us from dreamy lethargy, by! 
setting all our ideas afloat. 
However, nut to run a-head of iny reckoning, away we went down Swin, to 
make the best of our way for Heligoland, no very desirable place to enjoy al 
winter’s holiday in, as the upper town lay on high table-land, which required a 
tremendous “ getting up stairs” to reach it, and the roads were none of the 
best to lie at anchor, even when moored by both bowers. 
wind that danced us merrily along, but darkness that was almost palpable com- 


“Well, ouly confess to the snooze, and I will be as silent as a wilderness,” 
said ', ** confess, and I shall be satistied.” 

**] shall not do anything of the kind,”’ returned he angrily, “all that I can 
admit is, that I shut my eyes to keep them warm.” 

There was very little wind, which had shifted two or three points more to 
the northward since we first brought up; but as it was the top of a high spring 


‘tide, the chances were, that had we not have run foul of the Beacon, we should 


have grounded on the sand, and very likely she wonld have left her bones there. 
The Piiot was well aware of this, and knowing that much of the responsibility 


rested upon himself, used his best exertions to clear the vessel from danger. 


He decided that the cable had parted, but that nearly the whole length of it 


had been dragging along the ground, and the breeze being very light, had ke 


her nearly head to wind. Not a moment, however, was to be lost; the bight 
of a towline was already over the beacon, and the standing parts were carried 
outside through the larboard after-port, aud made fast within; this acted as a 
ispring to cast her, and she gradually swung to it just as a heavy puff threatened 
lv tear away beacon and all. The hawser parted, the fore-topsail was instantly 
‘sheeted home, hoisted, and the starboard braces havled in, so as to throw it 
aback. We touched the sand, avd hung—the wind came down heavier—the 
cable was cut, and flew out of the hawse-hole lor a minute or two the great- 
est anxiety prevailed ; but suddenly she forged astern into deeper water, and 


swinging on her heel till the sail shook, it was braced round to fill; the boom- 


mainsail and jib were set, and she started off as if terrified at the danger which 
sve had just escaped. When in the jair way, the sails were furled, and a se- 
cond anchor was let go. And well it was that the Gunfleet beacon stood our 
friend, for, from the moment of the breeze freshening. it rapidly increased to 
a strong gale, so that in Jess than half an hour after our striking, we had two 
anchors a-head, with a weather tide, and the topgallant yards and masts were 
sent down upon deck. 

Watson was called to account, and threatened with a court-martial for negli- 
gence m his wateh, as well as not obeying orders by sending forthe Pilot at 
midnight. He was - under confivement, but how the matter terminated I 
aim unable to say e rode in the same place for three days, when the gale 
abating, we purchased the anchors, and went into Harwich to get others to 
replace those that were lost, and then we returned to sea once more to face the 
tickle elements. 

As was customary, we took our departure from Lowestoffe, and trusting to 
the soundings (for we seldom saw the sun to get an observation), shaped our 
course to round the Texel, so as to keep clear of those sands so fatal to sea- 
men—the Haaks. It was on the second day after losing sight of the English 


We had a slart of|/shore, that a strange lugger was reported to be in sight, apparently stretching 


across for I'lamboruugh Head, and sail was promptly made m chase ; but the 
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lugger had greatly the 
The Pilot and Master expressed their conviction that she was either a French 
privateer, or one of the large smugglers out of Flushing with a valuable cargo, 
and the Captain was induced by their representations to coutinue the pursui'. 


A dirty-looking night came on; the Yorkshire coast was a lee-shore, but sill | 
we stood boldly in under a press of canvass, the green seas making a clear | 


sweep right fore-and-aft, and the craft going at times right slap through all, sO 
as nearly to bury herself beneath the waves, as they quickly and furiously roiled 
on in succession Every eye was vigilant, bot it was not possible to see fur- 
ther than the length of the brig, and the mists, as they were driven before u: 
by the wind, were repeatedly mistaken for the lugger’s sails. But we saw noth- 
ing of her throughout the night, and at daylight the following morning she was 


nowhere to be seen, so that the Captain ordered that the brig should be kept her, | 
course. Accordingly we hauled up on the starboard tack, full-and-by, under | 


douvle reefed topsails, courses, jib, and boom-mainsail, the spray constantly 
beating over the weather bows and chesstree, and * sharing it out’’ amongst. 
every sou! on deck. 

About noon another stranger appeared to windward of us, and we were not, 
long in making her out to be the very lugger we had chased the previous day; 
se that she must have hove-to in the darkness, and we had passed her—at least. 
such was the conjecture. Again pursuit was made, amid the usual excitement! 
and alacrity of the officers and men; but it was utterly useless, the lugger 
maintained her superiority, and we had the extreme mortification of knowing! 
that an enemy was near without being able to get at her. Once more we lost 
her, and again stood on vur way. 

At daybreak the succeeding day we cavght sight of a large brig running: 
away free, evidently shaping a course for Flushing, but on seeing us making: 
after her, she bore more up, set studding-sails, and betrayed every desire to 
get away. The hopes of a good prize were revived, for the stranger was sup- 


posed to be an English merchantman that had been captured by the privateer, | 


and we were gaining upon her band-over-hand. In about three hours we tried 
our range with the bow gun, the shot from which dropp:d under her stern , 
forty minutes more, and the shot went well over, whilst it was easy to perceive 
by the glasses that the man at the helin steered wild, through his tremor caus | 
ing him to look more behind him than at the compass in the binnacle. A well-' 
directed 9 pounder at length threw the iron on board—the tiller was instantly, 
deserted—the vessel came up into the wind. to the hazard of the masts—hal — 
liards and sheets were let go—and we were soon alongside. 

It was stiil blowing fresh, with a rough broken sea, but notwithstanding this, 
our cutter was hoisted out, and at cousiderable peril she was boarded by the, 
Second Lieutenant, who ascertained that she was an English brig, from Heli- 
goland, for London, and had, as we conjectured, been taken by the lugger ; and, 
in fact, the cause of the privateer’s detention on the first night of the chase, 
so that we run ahead of her. 

A prize-crew was soon selected ; the prisoners were removed; | was or- 
dered to take charge as Prize-master, and carry her to England ; and all mat- 
ters being arranged, we parted company about dusk. It would be’ an untruth) 
if I were to say that I was not delighted with my new position, exchanging 
the close and confined mess berth of a 10-gun brig for a commodious and com- 
fortable cabin, with a real stove in it, and coals to burn, and spreading my bed- 


ding in a state-room, instead of being jammed up in adensely-packed tier of) 


hammocks, that squeezed a poor mortal into the consistency of a selvagee. Be | 
sides, [ had no one to control me ; [I was sole commander, and it was uo diffi- 
cult matter to persuade myself that I was entirely my own master. 

The French had shown an amazing industry whilst they continued on board ;) 
every part of the vessel had been overhauled and ransacked ; but though they 
enjoyed to the full all they could find toeat and drink, yet as tney were not! 
permitted to carry anything away with them, there was an abundance left for 
me, and | determined to live like a fighting-cock. My heart fairly laughed 
when, after having trimmed sails, 1 descended to the cabin, and saw the fire) 
brightly glowing, and everything looking so snug and warm. 

* Andrews !” | shouted, for I had picked out a favourite seaman to attend! 
upon me, * Andrews ! get me something nice to eat, and as it is almost tea- 
time, why I think you may as well get the cups and saucers under way.” 

“ Aye, that I will, Mr. Grommet,” answered he, “ and it’s worth a Jew's 
eye to see the coals glowing in the stove ; it puts me in mind of my father's 
drawing-room, and I’m blessed, sir, if we don’t have a good tuck-out on Uhnist- 
mas Day ; there’s corned pork and beef and mutton—hams and tongues and, 
sweetmeats—raisins and flourand suet, for a plum-duff—and a little of all) 


advantage of us in speed, and we soon lost sight of her. sound was heard but the roaring of the sea below, and the whistling of the 
jwinds aloft.” 

| ‘ What sort of weather are we going to have Miller ?” inquired I of a vet- 

eran Quartermaster, who was intended to be my second in command, and who 


had then charge of the watch. 

* ttis hardly possible to tell in these here latitudes, and at this time of the 
\year, Sir,” replied he. ‘ One hardly knows what it will be from hour to hour. 
‘But to my thinking the northerly breeze has caught cowld by its coughing and 
sneezing as it does, and when that’s the case, it’s best to look out for squalls. 
\[f I was you, Sir, Id have another reef in the topsails at eight o'clock, when 
pall hands are on deck ; it would save trouble in the night, Sir, and they are 
easily shook out again in the morning, if so be as they’re not wanted. 

“It shall be done, Miller,” said 1, ** and | thank you for your counsel. Are 
ithe lads all well provided and comfortably berthed 1” 

_ At this moment the sounds of a rude chorus to a song came up the hatch- 
way of the deck. ‘ Hark to ’em yourself, Sir,” uttered the Quartermaster ; 
\* they don’t seem to be very onhappy, only 1 trust they will’ all keep sober, 
jand mayhap a werd or two from you, Mr. Grummet, might act as a check, 
for you know the boys will take kindly to the suction if they can grab howld 
jof 

| ‘ She seems to be a gooe sea-boat, Miller,” remarked I, “ does she answer 
‘her helm well ?” 

| ** Pretty fair, Sir,” answered he, ‘* but these here sort of craft that are bluff 
jm the bows and round under the counter, are very different to your man-of- 
jwar-build and rig. She'll roll well over the seas if they arn't too cross with 
joer, and even then a little coaxing will bring her to good behaviour. But, 
lhalloa ! what's that ‘—sure we arn't foul of the Gunfleet Beacon again !” 
Whilst uttering the last few words, ashout, or rather it might be compared 
|to the sunultaneous groaning of many human beings, came faintly to our ears, 
land the veteran's gaze was directed to some object over which the seas were 
‘breaking, and it showed almost black amidst the white foam on the weather 
|bow 


~ It must be a rock,” exclaimed f, “ call the hands upon deck—keep her 
away, lad—keep her away.” 

“ Avast, avast, Sir, if you please,” said Miller, quietly, “* there’s no rocks 
or sands hereahouts. Throw the main-topsail to the mast—that must be a ves- 
sel ou her beam-ends, and maylap there are some unfortunate beings still 


Iclinging to her.” Another groan came more distmetly. “There, Sir, you 


may rely upon what I say to be true,’’ and without waiting for any further 
lorders, he sung out, ** Ou deck every soul of you—brace the main-yard aback.” 
| In an instant it was done, aud the dark-looking object in the wash of the 
|waves was now nearly abeam of us. 

*“ A wreck,—a wreck,”’ shouted several voices, and with the true spirit of 


British seamen, one or two demanded, * Shali we clear away the boats '” 


‘|  Pell’em to fet lights, Mr. Grummet,” said Muller, in an under tone,“ she’s 
her way. 


sufia little, boy,” to the man at the helm, * luff—but keep 
iner under command—shove the tiller to looard, do.” 


| This command broaght us nearer to the sapposed wreck. The lights were 


idisplayed, and we could hear human voices uniting to convince vs that our fel- 


‘low-creatures were in danger, and imploring assistarce. ‘The boat was imme- 
idiately got out. Andrews took charge of her. I watched as well as I was 
able their progress to the wreck, and when the diminutive object was lost 
sight of in the distynce,—though it was but small,—I upbraided myself for 
irisking the lives of my people on so rash an adventure. 


i} ** Never fear, Sir,” said Miller, * it is but a cockle-shell, ‘tis true ; but there 


jare stout hearts and strong arms in her, and Andrews knows what he is about. 
‘Keep a sharp look-out there, lads; and have all ready for hoisting the boat 
lin when she comes back.’ 

For more than half an hour I suffered extreme distress. Upon a stormy 
ocean, with five of my men away, and I feared not very fair prospects of their 
lreturr:, was no pleasing affair to contemplate. Besides, I considered myself 


||responsible for their lives ; and though they had gone on their errand of mercy 


joy my own directions, yet I coudeoined myself for listening to the suggestions 


lof the old Quartermaster. A loud cheer now was heard, and responded to by 
\those who remained in the prize. 

| “They're saved, Sir,—they’re saved,” said Miller, joyously ; “* I know them 
sounds well. The lads have done their daty ; and depend upon it, Sir, God 
Almigfty won't think the worse of them fort. Pass a rope along for the boat, 
jyou lubbers. Bear a hand, and be d—d to you—do.” 

| Jn another quarter of an hour we saw the boat rising on the coom of a sea, 


sorts, But what will you have for tea, Mr. Grammet ! There's brandy and land in a few mutes more she was lying off under our Jee, watching for a lull. 
rum and gin—soft-tack and beautiful butter and white bread—sowshong an)’ Providence seemed to favour them, in reward jor their generous gallantry,— 
cocoe—coffe and chocolate. Only say the word what 11's to be, and we'll have! jan opportunity offered to get clever!y alungside,—tive poor cre-tures were haul- 


a — fit fora Adaural.”’ jed up over the gaugway almost exhausted,—the brave fellows who had rescued 


gave my orders, and whilst it was preparing, divided my crew of eight| 
men into watches, told them to *‘ get their suppers, make their lives happy,| 
and though | expected thei to pay every attention to duty, yet to take it 
easy, and make the most of the voyage home,” which, I honestly confess, I re- 
sulved should be as long as possible, in order that I imght retain my command 
whilst it was practicable to do so. The grog wasthen served out to the men, | 
and | once more entered the cabin, where I did indeed find a grand “ spread,” 
as Andrews called it, and which could scarcely be kept upon the table, although | 
it was well “ puddinged.” A shining metal tea-pot was steaming away by 
the side of a coffee-biggin, that smoked to keep the other company ; a plate, 
of toast, swimming in butter ; halfa tongue, part of a round of beef, a knuckle) 
of ham, jars of pickles, dried fish, a case-bottle of rum, loaf sugar, and candy, 
—in short, there was a set-out enough to have feasted a dozen people and to 
spare. 
“TI towld you asI could do it, Mr. Grammet,” said Andrews, rubbing his! 
hands together, and looking pleased, “! ownly wishes I could have found a 
cow or a billy-goat aboard, and you should have had some milk ; but seeing as 
there’s not nothing of the kind, why I've mannyfactured some Midshipman’s) 
cream out of eggs, and so you won't go for to miss it much.” 
I could not help smiling at the idea of my “ missing” cream to my tea, and. 
T sat down with an enormous appetite to the delicious repast. Let the man) 
who has only hard biscuit and salt-junk for his dinner be suddenly transported 
to a Lord Mayor's festival, and he may judge of my ecstacy whilst luxuriating 
in my meal, which { protracted to an unusual length that I might enjoy it the) 
more. [ did not hurriedly gormandise, but took a bite and a sup every now and, 
then, so that it was near an hour before | had finished, and then, afier telling} 
Andrews to help himself, | went on deck. 
The night was excessively dark, the sky was covered with dense and heavy. 
gloom, not a star shed its ray of light, but the coruscations from the broken 
and hissing waters threw a sort of spectral reflection on the sails ; and not a 


them hooked on the boat, and ali followed but one, when a heavy sea filled her, 
and a roll to windward tore away the bolts. ‘The frail vessel was rent tim ber 
from timber, and plank from plank, and went adrift in pieces. 

* Ropes abaft,” I sung out, “ save the man. Lower the punt,—I will go 
myself. Who will volunteer!’ And I ran aft to enforce my orders, when An- 
drews came to me, and grasping my arm said, 

“ Avast, Mr. Grummet,—keep all fast,—there arn't no necessity for it,— 
there’s not nobody overboard. [It was me, Sir, as was left; but, Lord love 
jyou, Mr. Grommet,did you ever go tur to suppose that | had forgot to howld on ! 
Not a bit of ut. I'd have clapped the hook in my own gills first, and been 
cotcht Jike a mackarel. No, no, | grabbed the block, and swung on board, 
and here I am. But do some on you have the condescension to get me a glass 
of rum.” 

The boat was utterly destroyed, but no lives were lost ; and as soon as the 
sufferers were taken below, and nourishment carefully givento them, I ascer- 
tained that they belonged to a schooner that had upset im a squall, and had been 
for many hours momentarily expecting (0 go to the bottom ; whilst, to crown 
the whole, the very men we had rescued were partof the French lugger’s crew 
who had captured the schooner, and were taking her into Flushing. Still every 
humane consideration was extended towards them by my people ; and though 
old Miller expressed a wish that it had been ‘somebody else,"’ yet no one relaxed 
in kindness ; and Andrews, having charge of the stores, abundantly supplied 
them with everything that was needful. 

At eight o'clock, in accordance with the advice of the Quartermaster, | tre- 
ble-reefed the topsails ; and then, after a glorious warn by the cabin-fire, [ 
I turned m, and tried to compose myself to sleep. But I tound it impossible 
to rest. It is true I dozed now and then, but the occurrences of the day and 
evening filled me with terrible dreams, and every sea that strack the vessel pro- 
duced an anxiety that I could not divest myself of, so that I felt myself forced 
to turn out, and run up the companion to inquire whether all was safe. The 
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tenet strengthened into a gale, ont on relieving the watch, at midnight, I was ‘must do the best I can, in a very short time, and with very scanty means, for 
compelied to reduce the canvass still further, and for nearly two hours the peo- those who have claims already formed upon what has passed : and to new appli 
ple were engaged in furling the sails, till nothing but a close-reefed ‘cations | give negative not meet another 
sail and a fore-staysail were on her; and nv creature upon the waters could ev- |Session of Parliament. — f Thad all the livings in the kingdom 
er behave more aot a The lead was cast every half-hour, to tell us our, vacant when I communicated my resignation, (for what, since that, fall vacant, 
position ; and as I found we had a long drift under our lee, | = I peg cut 
and this time slept soundly. Had those poor creatures not have been taken could not do what is asked of me by letters received every five minvtes, fu 
off the wreck at he ailaa jancture which they were, all must have perished. of evlogies upon my virtues, all of which will depart when my resignation ac- 
Daylight showed us of takes place, and all concluding, “ Pray give me a living before you go 
storm raged with unabated fury, so that we lay-to and drove. uring all this out. 
time we hea not seen a single strange sail, but at its expiration a vessel hove in | GREAT SNORING. 
sight ; and it was some comfort to find that we were not entirely alone. An- | Lord Eldon relates that “the Duke of Norfolk, towards the latter end of 
drews was most attentive to my wants; but the cabin, that looked so cheerful his liie, was extremely apt to fall asleep. This happened very often in the 
on the evening of my taking charge, had a very different aspect now, though House of Lords, and its proceedings were in some measure interrupted by the 
rtainly far more pleasant than the between-decks of a 10-gun brig. ‘The jnoise which his Grace’s snoring made. Upon one day, whilst he was sound 
vantel, iemaeese ans tight,—very little water came below. I occasionally got ‘asleep, and very sonorous, the members of the House ‘of Commons came up 
glimpses of a small fire in the stove, and hope buoyed me up with the view of |with a bill, and I announced to the House of Lords, as Speaxer, that the mes- 
} nts when the weather moderated. ‘sage from the Commons was, that the Commons had passed a bill relative to 
"7 the expiration of three days the heart of the gale was broke—the rescu- Great Snoring, to which they desired their Lordships’ concurrence. I spoke 
ed Frenchmen had revived,—we got more sail upon the prize, and were con- \very loud when [ mentioned Great Snoring, which, witha laugh throughout 


gratulating ourselves upon our safety, when old Miller, who had constantly 
looked upon the stranger with suspicion, came down to me and said, 
* It's of no manner of use, Mr. Grummet,—no manner of use whatsomever 
I teil you, Sir, it’s all up with us; and, though I never was the man to say ‘die,’ 
yet I cannot help thinking, Sir, that it's d—d hard ater all.” 


the House, awaked the Duke out of his great snoring, who very heartily join- 


ed inthe laugh. Great Snoring is a parish, I forget in what county, [ Norfolk), 


and the bill was a bill for enclosing the commons of that parish.” 


MINISTERIAL TRICKS. 
Mr. Farrer says, ** I mentioned that there was a report that Parliament was 


What is it, Miller ?’’ asked I, what has come athwart you now '—you’ve 
plenty of grab,—better weather, and—”’ es 
“The French logger privateer hard-a-pelt arter exclaimed he hastily. 
“| was always dubersome about it; but now her own people have confarmed, 


| 


to be called together before the day fixed by the last prorogation, Lord Eldon 
said, ‘ Parliament cannot be called together before the day appointed by the 
prorogation, unless under particular circumstances. ‘This is regulated by Act 
lof Parliament. When I[ was in office, we wish that Parliament should meet 


jt, and onless some God-send turns up, we shall all be clapped up in limbo in 4 before the day fixed by the prorogation. We felt great difficulty about it. I 


french prison.” 

* itis all trae, Mr. Grummet,” chimed in Andrews, “ it’s the lugger, and. 
no error in the calkelation But never mind, old boy, it’s the fortin of war,—) 
bad luck to-day better luck to-morrow. Howsomever here goes for a jolly tuck 
out afore the Parley-woos board us.” 

* Away on deck both of you,” ordered I, ‘‘ bear a hand, Miller, and get sail 
on her,—we’ll run to the North Pole, and give him a dance after us.” 

“Three or four days more of such living as this, Mr. Grummet, would have, 
sarved my turn for a six months’ cruise,” remarked Miller, “and pray, Sir, try, 


and howld him in play for a few hours longer. We may fail in with one of | 


our cruisers, and save our bacon.” 

] was soon on deck, and speedily ascertained that it was indeed the lugger. 
Every possible sail was set to endeavour to escape, but it would not do,—it 
was like the tortoise striving to run away from the hare. I gave my men a 
plentiful feed, fearing that their future allowance would be rather short. The, 
enemy rapidly gained upon us. There was no friend nigh-hand , but as the) 


explaived the law to the Cabinet, and told them, that unless there was some 
strong ground for it, such asa disturbance or riots of the people, it could not be 
done. ** Oh!” said Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord (I forget his name, 
but never mind that ;) “If that’s all, lcan soon get up a very pretty riot in 
Scotland.” ’ 


AMUSEMENTS OF ELDERLY INVALIDS. 

Lord Eldon said to his niece, “ I will tell you what I did one day :—TI real- 

ly was in a great deal of pain, and I wished to beguile the time, and divert 
my attention if possible, by any nonsense I could ; so asI sat at my window, 
looking into Piccadilly towards St. James's Park, I counted all the long pet- 


\ticoats that went past, and all the short ones ; short petticoats beat long hol- 


low.” 
TRAIT OF LIBERALITY. 
Mr. Twiss gives the following anecdote on the authority of a London news- 
paper, without saying any thing about its authenticity :— 
An instance of Lord Eldon’s liberality was related in The Times of the 
18th of Jan 1838, within a week afer his death. One day, while he was 


prize had four 12-pound carronades mounted, I resolved not to yield her up 
tamely. In this | was ably seconded by Miller. The Frenchmen were sent) 
below,—the guns loaded and pointed over the stern, and as the lugger ress | 
ranging up I fired, and down came her fore lug. Her detention, however, was | 
very short; the sail was soon rehoisted, and a long gun she bad a-midships re- | 
sponded to our unceremonious salute. Whether it was well laid, or the shot) 
was a chance one, it lessened my crew by two poor fellows, who were killed || 
but this did not daunt the others,—the 12-pounders were adinirably supplied, 
and if there had been grape and cannister, as well as round shot, on board, t e) 
privateer’s men would have experienced a warm reception. 
But now came a disaster we had not contemplated. ‘The first powder we 
had useg was good, but after firmg five or six times we found the rest was) 
damaged and unserviceable, and, as a natural consequence, to our great mor-| 
ttication, the guns were rendered useless. ‘There were only seven of us left, 
—another was wounded, and this caused a further reduction in our strength. 
We did all we possibly could, but it seemed to be an unnatural and unneces-, 
sary scrifice of life to continue obstinate, and six hands against a dozen times, 
the number precluded all thoughts of hand-to-hand fighting. We were forced 
to bring- to aad surrender ; but as it was still blowing fresh the Captain of the 
lugger ordered us to keep close in his wake, and make all the sail we could. 


held a short conversation, ‘They were then directed to take the charge out of 
my hands, which they promptly did ; and having secured our arms, these very 
scoundrels, whose lives we had saved, became not only insolent and bullying,| 
but actually commenced a work of plander, taking everything of value or that, 
was serviceable,—and on tesistance being shown we were clapped under 
hatebes, and kept in confinemeut, with but little to eat, tll the weather moder- 
ated sufficiently for the lugger’s boats to board, when we were brought upon’ 
deck, reviled, strock, and almost stripped of the clothes we were wearing. 
Never was treatment more brutal. 

The boats conveyed us to the lugger, and in getting overthe side a heavy 
blow on the head nearly stunned me. !t was given by the Captain of the priva- 
teer, whose rage was unbounded at the resistance we had made, which did 
considerable damage to the vessel, killed four of his crew, and wounded nine. 
Andrews sprang to my defence, but received athrust from a cutlass that dis- 
abled him, We were bundled down below, and instead ofthe free range of a 
comfortable cabin, with excellent provision, | was now (with the rest of wy men) 
put both legs in irons, maltreated, and almost starved. 


ELDONIANA. 


Chancellor, he took a hackney coach to convey him from some place where he 
had been transacting business, to his own residence ; and, having a pressing 
appointment, he alighted hastily from the vehicle, leaving papers of value be- 
hind him. Some hoors after, the driver discovered the packages, and took 
them to Hamilton Place, when his Lordship desired to see the coachman, and, 
after a short interview, told him to call again. The man called a few days 
afterwards, and was then informed that he was no longer a servant, but the 
owner of a hackney coach,—which his Lordship had, in the meantime, given 
directions should be purchased and presented to him, together with three 
horses, as a reward for his honour and promptitude in restoring the papers. 


KRiiscellaneous Articles. 


NAPOLEON IN HIS YOUTH. 
The conduct of Napoleon among his companions was that of a studious and 
reserved youth, addicting himself deeply to the means of improvements, and 
rather avoiding than seeking the usual temptations to dissipation of time. He 


| 
‘had few friends and no intimates ; yet, at d flerent times, when he chose to ex- 


‘The Frenchinen taken from the wreck of the schooner hailed their vessel, and] ert it, he exhibited considerable influence over his fellow-students, and when 


there was any joint plan to be carried into effect, he was frequently chosen dic- 
tator of the little republic. In the time of winter, Bonaparte, upon one occa” 
sion, engaged his companions in constructing a fortress vut of the snow, regu- 
larly defended by ditches and bastions, according to the rules of fortification. 
It was considered as displaying the great powers of the juvenile engineer in 
the way of his profession, and was attacked and defended by the students, who 
divided into parties for the purpose, until the battle became so keen that their 
superiors thought it proper to proclaim a truce. The young Bonaparte gave 
another instance of address and enterprise upon the following occasion. There 
was a fair held annually in the neighbourhood of Brienne, where the pupils of 
the military school used to find a day’s amusement ; but on account of a quar- 
rel betwixt them and the country people upon a former occasion, or for some 
such cause, the masters of the institution had directed that the students should 
not on the fair day be permitted to go beyond their own precincts, which were 
surrounded with a wall. Under the direction of the young Corsican, however, 
the scholars had already laid a plot for securing their usual day's diversion. 
They had undermined the wall which encompassed their  xercising ground with 
so much skill and secrecy, that their operations remained unknown till the 
morning of the fair, when a part of the boundary unexpectedly fell, and gavea 


LORD TRURLOW. 

‘The Anecdote Book contains some strong illustrations of Lord Thurlow’s 
character :— 

* Mr. Fox, or Mr. Burke, said of him, that he looked wiser than any man| 
ever was. Burke,I think, speaking of his unbending manners in Parliament, 
and his courteous behaviour when in presence of the King, said, ‘ Thurlow: 
was a sturdy oak at Westminster and a willow at St. James's.’ 

* Lord Thurlow was asked how he got through all his business at Chancel- 
lor : lis answer was, * Just as a pickpocket gets through a horsepond ; he 
get through.’ 

IMPORTUNATE CLERGYMEN. 

My applyiog clergy may be devided intotwo classes—applicants who have 
begot twelve ctuldren, and applicants who are most anxious to marry in order 
to beget twelve ; and every man of each class thinks the Chancellor bound to! 
provide for him and his, that are, and are to be. My present situation demands) 
that I put a stop to all future applications to me—seventy-one on the 4th of) 
June as an individual : twenty on the 6th as a Chancellor: and, determined not 
to stay longer, and under apprehension that I shall expose myself if I do, i 


‘| emper of youth, mixed with the inventive genius and the talent for command- 


free passage to the imprisoned students, of which they immediately took the 
advantage, by hurrying to the prohibited place of ainusement. But although 
on these, and perhaps other occasions, Bonaparte displayed some of the fool 


ing others by which he was distinguished in after time, ais life at school was in 
general that of a recluse and severe student, acquiring by his judgment, and 
treasuring in his memory, that wonderful process of almost unlimited combina- 
tion, by means of which he was afterwards able to simplify the most difficult 
and complicated undertakings. His mathematical teacher was proud of the 
young islander, as the boast of his school; and his other scientific instructors 
had the same reason to be satisfied. In language, Bonaparte was less a profi- 
cient, and never acquired the art of writing or spelling i'rench, far less forei 

languages, with accuracy or correctness ‘Though of Italian origin, Bonaparte 
had not a decided taste for the fine arts, and his tasic for composiiion seems to 
have leaned towards the grotesque and the bombastic. At the age of seven- 
teen, he became (when a lieutenant of artillery) ‘an adventurer for the honors 
of literature also,” and was anonymously a competitor for the prize offered by 
the academy of Lyons on Raynal’s question, ‘* What are the principles and 
institutions, by the application of which mankind can be raised to the highest 
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i appiness ?” The prize was adjudged to the young soldier. It isim- enough to resume hertasks. The handwriting of the note and paper were un- 
he roid feeling prod xine to the of jvenile theories |known to Pauline, and she could form no guess who was their author. The 
respecting government advocated by one, who, at length, attained the power of |promise made was fulfilled, however. Articles of a fitting kind were regularly 
practically making what experiments he pleased. Probably his early ideas did sent, and they procured for the young invalid, trom the conductors of the 
not exactly coincide with his more mature practice ; for when Talleyrand, many |Publiciste, the same remuneration that her own toils had produced. All neces- 
years afterwards, got the essay out of the records of the academy, and returved sary comforts were thus assured to her in her illness, and she recovered that 
it to the author, Kooapatte destroyed it after he had read a few pages. He health which distress of mind might otherwise have aided to keep back Pau- 
also laboured under the temptation of writing a journey to Mount Cenis, after line's correspondent dropped his labours when she was enabled to resume her 
the manner of Sterne, which he was fortunate enough finally to resist. The, own. It may be imagined that her mind dwelt much on this circumstance, and 
affectation which pervades Sterne’s peculiar style of composition was not likely ithat she longed to know and thank her benefactor. She was not long left in 
to be simplified under the pen of Bonaparte. Life of Napoteon. (the dark. A pale and slender young man, witha mild and expressive counten- 
lance, called upon her, and modestly revealed himself as her unknown assis- 

COLOUR OF THE AIR. tant. He was immediately recognised by the young contributor of the Puble- 

When we look at the sky on aclear day, it appears like a large light blue (ciste asone whom she had seen at M. Suard’s, and who had won for himself the 
arch set over our heads, and seen through the (supposed) invisible substance repute of being one of the most promising young men of the day. He also 
called air. But this is not the case: there isno blue dome above us, and when jhad seen her at M. Suard’s, and it was from no common feelings that he had 
the sky is viewed from any elevated region of the earth, as the top of a high been induced to act as has been related. After their first interview, they saw 
mountain, or in a balloon, and where we would expect that this supposed blue jeach other again and again ana Pauline soon learned to reciprocate the affec- 
vault would be more distinct, and manifest its blue tint more decidedly, it ap- tion which the other had already conceived for her. ‘They were married. At 
pears not more blue, but dark or black. In proportion as the spectator rises this day they live happily with each other ; and while the husband fills one of 
above the surface of the earth, and has less air above him, and that very rare, the highest places im the senate and literature of his country, the wife, while 
the blue tint gradually disappears, and if he could attain a height at which there /holding no ignoble station also in the world of letrers, is elevated high among 
is no air, the sky would be perfectly black—there would be total darkness all the matrons cf France. Reader, the parties of whotn we have been speaking 
around, except in the direction in which the sun's rays fall upon him. ‘iis is jare Monsieur and Madame Guizot. ‘The © Letters on Education,” and other 
the appearance which, from the laws of optics, it is known would be presented jworks of the latter, show her to be a worthy partner of a statesman and histo- 


where there is no air: and the observations of travellers who have asceuded to 
great elevations on the Alps or the Andes confirm this. Again, when we look, 
at any distant mountain on a tolerably clear day, it will appear of a blue coloar, 
somewhat like the sky, but a little deeper in the tint; and yet, when we ap- 

roach the mountain, we see that it is of a very different colour. When we, 
Took at a forest not very far from us, it appears of a green colour; bat if we. 
recede to a great distance from it, it will acquire a blueish tint, which gradually, 
deepens as our distance from it increases. In these cases, then, it is seen, that 
where there is a very [ittle air, the sky has only a very slight tinge of blue, and, 
that the streng’h of this blue tint diminishes as the quantity of air diminishes ; 
and also, that when we look at any very distant object, looking at it, of course, 
through a thick body of air, that object appears of a blue colour. If not itself 
of this colour, it must acquire the hue from being seen through a blue-coloured 
medium. These well-established fac's lead naturally to the inference, that ‘he 
air itself is of a blue colour. But how does it happen that we see this blue co- 
lour of the air only when we look at the sky, or at a distant mountain or forest ! 


Why is not the blue colour seen in the air surrounding us wheu we look towards, | 


a house or wall not so far removed, or even in the air in a room, or in the air con- 
tained in what we call an empty glass vessel? A very simple experiment will 


sel which contains a coloured liquid of a deep colour,* and have several glass, 
tubes of different diameters, from an inch to a 10th or 20th of an inch, and fill 
these tubes with liquid out of the large vessel ; though we have the same liquid, 
in all, and hence, in all the matter which causes the colour, it will be seen that, 
the tint will gradually become more faint in proportion as the diameter of the, 
tube is less, until, in the smallest, the liquid is clear and colourless like water | 
Here, then, it will be observed, that the intensity of the colou- is just in pro-| 
portion to the mass at which the spectator looks, and that a very small quan- 
tity of that which, in large quantities, has a strong colour, does not present any 
colour at all. This isthe case with all semitransparent substances; a small) 
quantity cannot transmit tg the eye a sufficient body of their peculiar colour; 
to make an impression, and hence appears colourless. The air is » substance, 
of this nature: and thus, though the great body of air which is opposed to us,) 
when we look at a clear sky or any distant object, transmits a sufficient quan- 
tity of blue rays to produce an impression of ‘hat colour on the eye, the small) 
quantity in a glass, in a room, or even within the compass of a few miles, can- 
not convey enough of blue rays to the eye to produce the colour which the air 
manifests in a large body. ‘The differences in the depth of the blue tint which, 
are observed at different times and places, its faintness at the horizon as con-| 
trasted with its appearance at the zenith (above our heads), its increasing depth. 
in the torrid zone, and faintness at sea, depend upon the varying quantity and, 
transparency of the watery vapour in the air. Indeed, it is upon this ingredient 
of the air that the blue colour is supposed to depend. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 

Pauline de Moulan, a young lady of good family in Paris. was deprived of) 
the friend who had brougnt her up, and was compelled to look out for some 
source of support for herself. She had received a good education, and, hay- 
ing a taste for liverature, made an attempt to gain her bread by the use of her 
pen. She sent various little stories and other contrivutions to several of ihe 
newspapers ; but all her pieces were too long or too short, too grave or too! 
light—any thing, in short, but entitled to reception. Had Pauline not posses. | 
ed uncommon energies, as well as uncommon abilities, she would have found! 
it impossible to fight her way through the briery path that leads to literary 
success. Many a time and oft, in the solitary chamber, she wou!d cast down 
her pen in despairing lassitude ; but the difficulty of seeing any better mode of 
maintenance made her always lift it anew, with revived determination Her 
efforts were at length rewarded with something like success Her essays found 
favour with the managers of the periodical paper called the Publicistc, and she! 
became a regular contributor to its pages, being paid for her labours in such a 
manner as to maintain herself in comparative coinfort. She became even the! 
object of considerable notice, and was occasionally an invited member of the) 
literary soirées so common among the Parisians. At M. Suard’s, in particular.) 
+well-known member of the world of literature, Pauline met and mingled with, 
many of the rising people of talent, male and female, in the French metropo- 
lis. Things continued thus until Pauline feil ill, and became unable to send) 
her contributions as usual to the Publiciste. Unluckily for her, the capital sup | 
= too many young persons of literary ability to make the cessation of her’ 
abours a matter of much consequence to the people with whom she cominuui-| 
cated. She was sensible of this, and her sick-bed was harassed by fears of in-' 
digence and distress. But at this moment, akind though unknown assistant 
stept in torelieve her terrors, and save ber from falling a prey to the evils in’ 
Prospect. One morning, while musing sadly on her state, she received a packet. | 
which proved, on being opened, to contain a contribution, in ber own line and) 
manner, for the Pubiiciste. it was accompanied by a note, in which the writer, 
stated his intention to send her a similar paper at regular intervals, hoping at the| 
same time that they might be accepted in place of her own, until she was well. 
> K solution of the nitrate of copper, of of blue vitrio ill give | 


Pneuma'ics, by Hugo Reid. | 


\rian so distinguished as M. Guizot. 


THE CHAMOIS AND THE VULTURE. 

I was descending from the Bernardino when he overtook me ; he was in 
chase of 2 chamois that had a few minutes before passed by me with a speed 
‘that was almost phantom-like. The creature bounded on like a thing partak- 
‘ing more of air than earth , and, evading the shots of its pursuer, it darted 
lonward towards the ice covered rocks, till it at length came to a stand on the 
‘verge of a precipice, to which I could not have believed any creature without 
iwings could have attained. But there it stood, with its face tarned towards the 
ispot where I and the hunter were standing, butting with its horns as if defying 
jhim to approach. It was even now scarcely out of gun shot ; and the peasant, 
junwilling to lose the last chance that was left him of obiaining the object of his 
jwhole day’s toil, crept onward up the apparently tottering precipices, clad with 
ice, as stealthily as if he was walking tipon down, or the soft heather. He was 
just taking a fatal aim at his intended victiin, when a lémmerghcyer was onex- 
pectedly seen soaring through the air, bis eyes fixed upon the chamois, who, in 
\fancied security, had just laid its toil-worn frame down upon the frozen surface 


lof the rock to obtain a few minutes’ rest. It was afi ht to view the wheel- 
explain the reasou of this apparent anomaly. If we take any large glass ves- | ta 


ing of this tribute-levying bird of prey as he approached the animal, who was 
as agile on the rocks as its steel-pinioned enemy wae in the air ; and it was one 
as thrilling to behold the repeated attempts at escape of the terrified chamois, 
|who had no sooner beheld the approach of the lammergheyer than it evidently 
trembled with terror, and in desperation it flew with the speed of lightning 
across tae rugged plain of frozen snows, rushed on from peak to peak, and 
‘scarcely ventured to rest for half a second on their summts, till at length it 
lreached a projection that shelved over an abyss that was tvo fearful for even a 
poor pursued creature to venture to leap over ; and then no alternative was left 
but the defiance of his feathered enemy face to face. One would have thought 
that the apex of those steep, sharp summits would have been a barrier to the 
progress of any animal ; but the chamois seems in some instances to bear, like 
Macbeth, a half-cha:med life ; and the native of a stern-featured country, the 
creature, partaking of its sternness, grapples for supremacy both with vultures 
and mankind. The scene now became exciting. ‘The chamois, in a state of 
trepidation, paused upon a projection that fooked in the distance as pointed as 
a needle. It was the citadel of its hopes : the last resource it had to look to. 
To leap to the neat pinnacle of rock was impossible ; to dart forward below 
was certain destruction. ‘I'he natural instinct of the animal now made him 
piace hunse!f on the defensive ; and the /dmmergheyer, like an exulting tyrant, 
|seemned to gloat un the defenceless state of his intended victim Isolated as 
lt was, the chamois still displayed a proud spirit. It faced its adversary bold- 
lly ; and the vulture, seeing the movements, was compelled to resort to some- 
ithing like a ruse de guerre to accomplish the object it had m view. It wheeled 


jround and round in the air, like a huge atom that had obtained the privilege of 
ispace ; and it feigned to swoop and swoop towards the poor victim, who par- 
ried these false attacks with his horns, and appeared to be resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. The chamois now was evidently in a state of des- 
peration. It parried these false attacks with its horns, but they struck only the 
air; the dammergheyer frightened, but did not strike the chamois ; the latter 
butted in vain against its steel. springed, feathered adversary, for, with the advan- 
tage of wings, it had the power to recede at pleasure from every attack. The 
chamois was evidently on its guard ; but his very posture of defence rendered 
his position extremely critical, and the vulture, whose watchful eyes were ever 
fixed upon the animal, swooped down, and by one siroke of its wing forced it 
to tie extreme verge of the precipice, and then with another stroke the cha- 
mois was hurled down mio the depth below, followed by the /ammergheyer, 
who with his beak gave the death-stroke to the trembling creature, and then 
proceeded to feast upon its body and its blood. It was a long time before the vo- 
racious bird arose from its repast ; and, when it did, it winged on heavily and 
slowly over our heads. My companion, the hunter, took aim steadily at him 
as he passed, and not without effect : whether the wound was deadly, I know 
not ; but the fight of the vulture was momentarily impeded, and it sunk, rather 
than fell, into one of the deep chasms that intersected the mountains. | sighed 
for the fate of the poor chamois, thus torn from its home on the trackless wastes 
of snow, where with eyes fine as those of the gazelle, and agility nearly equal 
to that of the antelope, it had enjoyed its birthright, liberty, roamed unmolested 
over rocks that man would vainly have attempted to climb, and as it quaffed its 
pure draught from the pellucid Alpine stream feared not the rifle of the hun- 
ter, nor the attack of the “* playmates of the mountain-storm.” 

Fearrut Opps —Corvisar, a French physician of some celebiity, during 
the latter ,ortion of the last century, was once lamenting, in company, the pre- 
mature death of Dr. Backer. “ It was not, at al! events, from want of oulhest 
aid that he died,” said he : * for, in the last days of his illness, we, Halle, Por- 
tal, and myself, did not quit him for an instant.” * Alas !”’ interrupted the 
Abbe Sieyes, ** what could he do against three of you '”’ 


“T understand,” said a person to his neighbour, “ that you are becoming a 
hard drinking.” “ That is slander,” replied the neighbour, “ for no one can 
drink easier.” 
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NovEMBER 28, 


A STORY OF THE CORCOVADO. | 
When I first came out to Brazil I got a situation as clerk in the counting-| 
house of Diaz, Brown, and Company, the extensive merchants al Rio Jeneiro., 


The only other white clerk in their place of business was one Lopez de Pe-, 
reira, a Portuguese by descent and birth, bateducated in England. Of course, 
we became companions ; and althoagh he was eccentric to absurdity, | found) 
him a very agreeable feiiow on the whole ; his whims being ofien irtesistibly| 
ridiculous, While he was nvt at all annoyed at any laughier, but would laogh) 
himself with his whole heart, while he still persisted in the proceedings thal 
caused it. These were often, while very odd, both hurttul to himself and 
paintul to his friends—as, lor instance :— 

The inhabitants of Maderia have a singular head dress; it consists of a} 
blue Jittle skul!-cap, lined with red, not sufficient to cover the head of an in-| 
tant, and having a smali stiff pig-tail about four inches in length projecting, 
into the air irom the middle of it, ‘This curious aflair they perch on a bushy) 
head of hair, and certainly acquire thereby an aspect sufficiently remarkable 
wasiranger. Now this cap Pereira had seen at that island, on his voyage 
out from England, and once be took it in bi» bead to wearone, made under his 
directiun, of a similar construction, at Rio; nor did he leave off his noticea- 
ble head-piece till an attack of brain Jever wade bim adopt a more shady co- 
vering. te was, of course, a Roman Catholic, and devouily believed in the 
agency of the devil, upon whom, wen his whims had Jeft him, he invatiably 
laid the blame. 

One day, when we had been abouta year together, the day being a holyday, 
we resolved upon an expedition to the top of the Corcovade. Accordingly, 
hiring horses, we rode up ull horses couid gono further. As we rode I be 
gan to laugh and question him about his singular weakness, My thoughts- 
were directed to this subject by seeing bim turn round on the horse’s back and 
ride with his face tothe tail; and this though the animal was very spirited, 
and the path so narrow that one horse only had room to go upon it; with the 
stone wall to :he aqueduct on one side, and a succession of wovded precipices 
on the other. On my inquiring tne cause of this!emarkable manceuvre, he 
replied, laughing ioud by himself, that he thought it was a good idea, as he 
could talk to me better face to face, for | was riding in the rear. But I re- 
marked that we could converse quite well without seeing each other, and re- 
minded him of the misers who conversed in the dark to save candles. Upon 
this hestated that as all the view Jay behind us and nothing in front but woods, 
this was the most rational way of riding for an admirer of the picturesque. 
I bantered him out of thisargument also, when he plainly confessed that he 
rode ip that way from an internal impulse, no more to be resisted or controlled 
by bim than the decrees of fate—ihat there was a devil within him who 
prompied bim to make himse!)f ridiculous, and that he could no more gainsay 
this mastering spirit (han he could fly in the air. For the rest of the ride he 
continued to practice this uncavalier-like styJe of horsemanship, to the vast 
entertainment of sundry biackies we encountered, working at small repairs 
on the aqueduct, or bringing down !oads ot sticks fromthe woods. Neverthe 
less, he continued to talk with infinite good humor ot his own curious turn of 
mind. He told me that this devil of his ceased its malicious promptings at 


ajltimes when heavy business occupied him—that cold bathing went far)) 


against it; and that once, when for a considerable time under anti-inflamma- 
tory treatment for sume complaint, it entirely disappeared. 


Atlength we arrived atthe last collection of houses on ihe ascent, and bere} 
we leti our horses, mounting the last steeps on foot. 

As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked around us, overwhelm- 
ed by the grandeur and danger of the scene, I was full of exclamations, 
From the brim ot the rock we stoud on, the sight leaped down direct to fields 
and lagoons, twoor three thousand feet beneath us; and the precipices, {rom} 
what I could see of them, made my blood cold. ‘The vastness of the horizon, 
with the distance and diversity of the parts filling it up—-the silence, the soli- 
tude, the apparent eternal nature of the mighty rocks— even the forests—all 
these ideas, combined with the precarious nature of our position on this airy 
and often cloud-covered pinracie, and the certain dreadful fate that awaited 
one who should topple from such a stupendous height (tor on three sides were 
precipices of {rom one to two thousand feet), raised my mind to a very high 
state ofexcitement. But when | looked at Pereira, expecting to see in him 
an equal enjoyment, | cbserved his dark Portuguese features pale with tha! 
tawny colour which constitutes the pallor ef southern Europeans; his blood- 
less lips quivered, and there was a sort of convulsive starting of different 
muscles of his body. 

‘What,’ said I; ‘ you are certainly not afraid of falling ?—come nearer to 
the centre, and your head will not swim so much.’ 

‘Afrail!’ he replied, vaguely and incoherently. ‘No!—Yes—afraid—for 
you—save yourself, D —! for God’s sake, save yourself! 

‘Why man there is no fear—get you down first; you are nearest the path.’ 

* No! we shall never go down that path—rTue pemon, D , THE DEMON 
OF MY HEART, PROMITS ME TO THROW YOU FROM THIS PINNACLE SHEER TO DES- 
TaUCTION, and he will not but be obeyed! O Mother of Deity ! Queen of Flea- 
ven! look on me in mercy!’ 

‘Gracious Heaven!’ said 1; ‘you cannot mean what you say? As I stood 
horror-stricken, he clasped his hands, and wringing them slowly, but with 
his whole strength, raised them above his head, looking apward at the same 
time, with eyes sparkling trom unnataral fire, and grinding his teeth, as if 
with anguish, a moment—and, witha wild how] of despair, that rung like 
the cry of a vulture, he sprung upon me! 

A mercy it was that he gave methat warning! I was prepared so far that 
his onset drove me back batone step; another step would have been death to 
me! He graspe: me with his whole strength, and with the convulsive grip 
of mortal fear, I closed upon him—and thus, in dread embrace, we stood 
straining with the whole power of every sinew.—It could not be called strug- 
gling, it was the slow and steady application of every force and every art of 
iwo athletic young men, striving, the une in the frenzy cof madness, the othe: 
in the dread of immediate dissolution, Now he would bend me alittle, now | 
him !—Oh what agony that minute was to me! 

Atlength,in about two minutes, I knew tnat his strength was giving way: 
we were equally maiched in strength, bu: I bad the fuli chest and loog wind, 
produced by hard exercisethrough all my youth io a far northern climate; 
he was narrow chested, and soon beganto pant. Perceiving this, I compres- 
sed his ribs with my whole strength, and, bending in his back, graduaily 
brought him down on the rock. Butthe moment he was down he commenc- 
ed struggling violently, and rotled us both over towards the awful brink. ) 
thought I was zone, and clutched the rough rock with my fingers til] the nails 
were torn fromihem, Providentially my hand came against one of the rus- 
ted iron supports that had of old, upheid the chain, and I grasped it with that 
clutch commonly called the death-gripe. Holding on by this, and getting my 
legs about it so as to have a good purchase, while he still struggled ceaseless-| 
ly with hand and teeth to dislodge me, I caught hold ofthe hair of his temples, 
and dashed his head violently againetthe rock. The blow affected his brains; 


the eyeswhich had just been glaring upon me in maniacal fury now relled| 


‘ed many schemes to accomplish their ends ; so, putting one hand te his heart, 


obliquely in their sockets and his motions were no longer against me. With 


both bands | repeated the blow, and he remained motionless; still | was not 
sure of hiim, for | had read and heard the insane were very cunning, and adopt- 


and being able to, perceive only a very faint and scarcely discernible beating , 
I got up and drew him to the middle of the rock, 
| ‘Then resting for a moment to breath and to thank Heaven that I had been 
saved alive from this fearful encounter, | began to descend the rock and drag- 
‘ging him atier me till 1 got on a secure path, when I shouldered him and 
carried him to where we had left our horses, Here ] got some blacks to car- 
ry him down to the city of Rio Janeiro, and conveyed him to the house of our 
‘mutal employer, Mr Brown. 
_ As we were quite by ourselves, 1 might have accounted for his injuries by 
a supposed fall among the rocks, but I preferred telling the truth as 1 is wric- 
xen here. An inquiry, was made according to the law of Brazil), and I was 
declared free of ali blame; whilst Pereira, who was then recovering his bodily 
health, was condemned to restraint in a madhouse for life. 

1 never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Corcovado withou 
feelings of horror being called up in my mind; and so painful was this to me 
that I was ultimately led to wansport myselfand my fortunes to Monte Video 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 

BY NED BUNTLINE, 
During the latter part of 1838, by reason of trouble existing between the two 
governments, a large squadron of Freach ships of war was stationed along 
‘Mexican coast, for the purpose of enforcing the blockade declared by France, 
In consequence of this measure, provisions, aod such articles as has hitherto 
been imported intothe Mexican seaports, became very scarce, and the high 
ipriees which were demanded offered strong mducements to our enterprising, 
mouey-loving countrymen, to outwit the keeu-eyed Fienchmar, and, in defiance 
jof thew blockade, to supply the interdicied ports. 

Ove of these adven'urous exploits came immediately under my own observa- 
| show, and enticipat ng the rezdei’s permission, I will reel off the yarn for bis edi- 
iticarion, It occurred while { was cruising in the sloop of war Boston, uncer 
ithe gallant old Captain Babbit, who was one of the officers of the old Phila- 
deiphia when she was captured by the Algerincs. Apropos of my revered com- 
| mander, there comes up always when | recall him, his standing toast, the ouly 
jone he ever gave after bis release from imprisonment, * the downfall of the 
|parbarovs Moors.”” On all occasions, whenever be was called upon for a senti- 
iment, this was given. We were once dining with the ceiebrated Espeleta, 


jgovenor general of Cuba, who did not understand a word of English. As the 


jwine passed round, Captain Babbit was called upon for a sentiment. He gave 
jas usual “* The downfall of the barbarous Moors,” which creating unusual mer- 
‘riment among ali who understood him, caused the governor to require its trans- 
lation. ‘To judge trom the governor's appearance, it must have touched him 
\nearly, for his complexion clearly betreyed his Arabicdescent. But i am yaw- 
ing off my course. 

After a cruise of four or five months in the Gulf, we hauled up for Tampico, 
to look once more on terra firma, aod to fill our water tanks. On coming to 
‘anchor in the roadstead, we foun’ the French corvei'e Creole, commanded by 
the Prince de Joinville, and a brig of the same vation, moored in front of the 
‘river. The bar of Tampico is too shallow to admit vessels of heavy draft, 
which are obliged to anchor in the open rvads outside, and on the apprvach of a 
gale, are forces io get under weigh and give the shore a wide berth. The 
blockading craft were anchored barely out ofreach of the guns mounted on the 
Caatle of San Marco, in a situation to intercept any vesse! attempting to enter 
the harbur. After we came to and furled our sails, the usual salutes were ex- 


changed, visits of etiquette paid, and the launch ho.sted out, preparatory to wat- 


jering the ship. 

Having nothing with which tooceupy myself, and not intending to visit the 
town before the next day, | took my sketch book and pencil, sod ascended to the 
maintop, designing to sketch the eutrance ofthe river. I stowed myself away 


(on a spare studding-sai!, and commenced drawing the outline of the beautiful 


landscape ; but I was interrupted by old Marline, the captain of the top, 
with— 

“Them Johnny Crapraus have got an eye out to windward, lieutenant. 
That there * Grey Owl,” as they cali her, is talkiog bunting” (1. signaling) 
“to the brig ; and there go her hands aloft to loose her canvass, sir.” 

I cast my eyes towards the brig, and at once perceived that she was heaving 
up her anchor. A secord look to seaward explained the cause of this ms- 
n@uvre. Ou the extreme verge of the windward horizon e smali white speck 
appeared, seeming but a floating cloudiet resting between the ight blue of the 
clear sky and the deep azure of the ocean. 

The brig was soon unaer way; and piling the canvass on her tall epars, she 
hauled on a taut bowl.ne inthe direction of the s'range sail. Seuding Mariine 
below for my spy-glass I wes now enabled with its aid to make the stranger out. 
She appeared to be of brigantine size ; and by she way she rose in tee hori- 


zon, I judged her to be a fast sailing clipper. Toere was a light sky-sail 


oreeze ruff ng gently over the waters from seaward, but not blowing herd 
enough to,meke the anchored vessels tend head to wind against ebb tide; there- 
fore we lay bows ia toward the barbor. 

The brigantine rapidly neared the French brig ; and while my eye was fired 
on her rakish rig, and the beautiful cut of her square sa‘ls, her colors rose to 
the gall. I a: once distinguished the flag of * tne lone star republic.” The 
Frenchman had got within hail of the stranger and apparently satisfied wih 
his appearance, had squsred away ; and undera cloud of snow-white canvass 
the two veesels came in sds by side. How beautiful is a ship, decked in her 
snowy robes and flaunting streamers, bending gracefully over the gently andu- 


jlating b som of the ocean, as she parts the blue waves, and throws the foam in 


silvery sheets in her wake! The outline of her tapering spars, her dark 
thread-like rigging, and broad sails thrown out in bold relief against the sky, the 
variety of colors, each sofie.ed down into the other, are, in my mind, ** beauti- 
ful exceedingly.” 

The two vessels neared the anchorage. Suddenly the French brig clewed 
op her fore and mainsails, the Texian banner fluttered from her foremost head 
and her guvs opened a salute to the brigantine. As the brigantine swept 
smoothly on, an involuntary buzz of admiration rose from our crew, as they 
zgezed on her sylph-like beauty. She was evidently Baltimore built, her spare 
very taut and rakish, her hull long and low in thejwater, with bows that seemed 
to pars through the wavea without a ripple. Apparently she had but a small 
crew, eome ten or fifteen seamen only being actively engaged in working her, 
aod a few red-coated marines leaning, with professional stitfoess, against the 

Three or four officers also appeared at their uveual sta- 


mast and bulwarks. 
fos aad as we knew the difficulties of shipping men in that non-payment 


vice, we were not surprised to see her so poorly . 
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everything and came tu in the berth he had left. 
under our lee, without shortening sail; and passed answering our hail, as the 
“Texan brig of war Brazos, Commander Charles E. Hawk ns.” She had elso 
hoisted the French flag forward, and we were expecting to see her come to and 
answer the salute of the Frenchman, when suddenly altering her course, she luf- 
fed across the bows of the Creole, and heated in for the furt, intending appa- 
rently to cross the bar. While we were wondering at her temerity in thus veo- 
turing under the guns of an evemy’s fort, the Texian fleg was hauled down, thr 
star-spacgled banner floated in its piace, and at the foremast head tne Mexican 
flag was hoisted above the French. 

“This was more than the Frenchman could besr. Tuo be thus tricked out of # 
salute, their blockade broken under their very noses, and their half-worshipped 
tri-color hvisted beneath the Mexican flag, was too gallingly insalt:ng for thei 
fiery natures. The brigantine had hauled up so as tu bring their masts io range 
and as they evuog to the tide not a gun could be brought to bear from their 
decks upon her, while she stretched boldly across the bar. The confusion of 
Babel must have been great if it exceeded that which uprose from the angry 
Freoachmeo. First one and then another slipped their cables aud made sail, sv 
as to bring their broadsides to bear on tne dating stranger ; but they were too 
late and in their hurry got foul of each other, only throwing a few harmless shot 
over and arovod the brigantine, which soon rounded the high bluffs of Ponta 


Tanupeco, leaving them to get clear of each other and seek their old anchorage) 


again. 

one excitement of the scene had thrown all idea of sketching out of my head; 
and having an old acquaintance on board the Creole, I determined to pay him a 
visit, beving a middy-like desire to witness the workings of the bitter pill they 
had swallowed. After getting on boerd and exchanging the usual salutations 
and inquiries, we adjourued to the mess-room, where a bottle of ciaret was io 
troduced, as well as the subject of “running the viockade.” To de justice to 
my French friend, 1 must give the conversation to my readers as it occurred, ver- 
batin et literatim. 

** My ver goot fren, you see dat dam rascality Yankee doodale fellow laff de 
grande prioce, de grande nation, de whole blockade, allin de ver face.” 

* Ves, Serriac, | saw tall; bot why did you let him pass!” 
= « Let him pass, by gar'—Let him pass, you say, eh! Vy, sacre-mil-ton- 
nere ! he say he one—fourtre !—vat you call him !—dat leetle repudlique, vat 

t all Mexique *” 

* Texas.” 

“ Ab, yes, Texas—Texas man-o’-war, he say himself. Ou, by gar, de grand 
prince he mad ver moosh! Mil tonnere! how he swear Anglice, ven he see 
de coortain of glory, la delle tri-color bang up all same like one deesh clout un- 
der de dirty flag de Mexique! He say he wacn for dat same Yankee doodale 
canneille all eternitee, till he catch him. He no nevare come to dees por: 
* gain, vi dont ve catch him.” 

This I found out to be the ac:ual determination of the blockading squadron ; 
not to move from the port tll they succeeded iv capturing rhe American. 

I returned on board, and the next morning started for th: city, feeling a s'roug 


desire to see and make the acquaintance of one so much after my own heart ae! ' 


the man who had plenned and executed this bold mauceuvre. Tampico is situa- 
ted on a river of the same name, about seven miles from its mouth. With its 
narrow uupaved streets, strong prison-like houses closely planted together, it 
stands as a fair specimen of the old style of Spanish cuies. It lies on a green 
plain which gently slopes up from the river side, and every knoll im the vicinity 
is fortified and garrisoned. We encered the river at the moment that the suo 
arose, dispelling the fog-mantie that enveloped the bauks of the clear stream 
The row was delightfully pleaeant, and we pursued our way up the w.nding 
stream, the fresh air bearing ue the grateful perfume of truit and flowers on its 
cooling wings. Afier rowing about an hour, we turned aroued a point, and be- 
fore us lay the town. Anchored in the stream lay oor friend the Baltimorean, 
surrouaded by boats filled with bartering natives. As we pulled along side o! 
her, I beheld beneath the shady rim of an enormous Panama hat, a face weath- 
er bronzed, yet ruddy, with a good humored expressiou that seemed faimi! ia 
with me. As I drew neara smile of recognition settled upoo it, that a ovce il u- 
mined the dimness of memory. It was iny school-mate and fnend, Wii! Alicn 

Thundering tritows! Will, is that you !” was my exclamation as I sprang 
over the low bu.warks, and landed in the friendly embrace of his brawoy arms. 

“Well, Allen, you are the last fellow that I expected to meet in these cruis- 
ing grounds,” said J, as svou as I could regain my breath and power of utter- 
ance, which he had squeezed out o! me. 

“I suppose you are astonished to see me on salt water, Ned, but I knew you 
were aboard the old Boston, and of course expected to cross your hawre some- 
where in these latitudes. [owe you an apology for not paying my respects to 
you last night, but Lhadno tune tostop. By the way, speaking of that, what 
did the Frenchmen say at my not answering their salute ?” 

“ Why, they are going to catch and keel-haul you, if you try to come out ; so 
you had better stay m port till they break up and clear out.” 

“ Well, now don’t I wish they may do it, all but the catching part. Why. 
confound the soup-driuking lubbers, | haven't shown them half what my little 
“ Nella” can do yet. L'il bet my eyes to a bucket of tar, thet I go out as | 
came in, with my colors flying, looking them right in the teeth.” 

“You had better be careful, Will; they are on the look out for you; bu 
where is your long tom that you bad mounted on a pivot yesterday?” said J 
looking in vain for the gun. : 

w."* There it lies on the forecasile, alongside the heel of the bowsprit ; it’s only 
a pine log, shaped like a gun and painted yellow. I thought American naval 
had better eyes than to take a log of wood for a bona fide barker.” 

* You made a good imitation, Will; but where are your marines!” 
Oh! the sojers? [ threw them overboard on the bar, for the benefit of the 
Frenchmec.” 

“Threw them overboard ! Why what do you mean ?” 

“ Why. I mean just what I say—that tbrew « dozen bundles of straw, dress- 
ed up in red, yellow, and white flannel, overboard un the bar yesterday tor the 
special benefit of the Johnny's.” 

anderstand you now, Will your guns, soldiers, and all, were 

“ Precisely so, Ned. The Nelia was stowed too full of dry goods, flour, and 
the like, to have room for arms; sod I trust more to her speed than my own 
valor. | heave got my cargo in safe, and have sold it for a jevenile fortune— 
euough to enable me to get spliced to my old sweetheart, pretty Kate S———. 

and settle down in ‘the iron city’ for life —And, as | have finished here, I am 


homeward bound the first worther thet blows ; as eure asit comes, | |] rua by the 


'Freochmen in spite of tLeir threats 


After specding a bappy day and evening with my friend, in overhauling joint 
recollections of old tmmes, I returned on board ship. 

| During several ensuing days we were occupied in procuring wood and water, 
preparatory to continuing our cruise, and were nearly ready tor sea, when the 
visits of the skipper to his barometer became frequent ; and the most knowing 
of our forecastie oracles shrugged their shoulders coldly as they turned their 
eyes toward the mountain tops in the interior, The clerk of the weather was 
evidently brewing mischiel. Ove of the mos! ceriain omens of an epproaching 
igaie on that coaet 1s a singularly clear atmosphere. Distant hills, seen at no 
jother time, show their biue peaks plainly, thus forewarning the mariner to be 
ready to cutand run, We as well as our French neighbors, commenced pre- 
paring for u by sending down our light spars, housing top-galiant masts, close 
reefing top-sails aud courses, avd refuriing them snugly to the yards, mending 
jif possible to “lay it ont” at anchor. 

| Night came oo, and as the sun gradually descended behind a gathering bank 
jof black ciouds in tue West, the wind increased, beginning to pipe the sailor's 
warning in its loudest key. The ground swell rose very high, causing Us to 
labor heavily, and to pitch bows-uoder into it. The distant thonder began to 
lecho the hoarse moaning gale, and lignining played fitfully through the fiving 
jcloods. “This is the very night for such a dare-devilas Will Allen,” said I, as 
| hurried on deck, enveloped im the folds of my storm jacket, with my sou-wes- 
ter lashed on my head. The thought had barely passed through my mind, when 
\the look-out on the night heads sung out ‘Sail ho !” 

* Where away is she!” said I, straining my eve sight in the gloom. 

* Right ahead sir. I believe 1's that clipper that tricked the Johnny's the 
other day, trying to come out over the bar.”’ 

* Great God, she'll be iost !” seid I, as [ caught a glimpse of her, struggling 
\(brougn the heavy range of > eakers that ran mountein high entirely across the 
‘bar, ope moment nidden in their tumultuous boilings, the next seeming to le«p 
inigh above their snowy crests. Ob! it was beautiful, grandly, sublimely, ter- 
\tifically beautiful! As the lightning flash illumimated the scene, the eye in one 
jnurried glance would cover the high, rolling breakers, tinged with the prismatic 
aues of the rainbow, that seemed tv leap madly up from the quicksand bar; the 
gallant amd beautiful vessel! rushing swiltly through tue flashing waters, her spare 
jbowing to the full strength of the storm-kiag’s breath, ber sails white as the 
lcloud spot wheuce the lightning burst forth ; her crew horredly flying from 
lone post to another, as their varied duties required, tn the dread time of danger. 
t Again the lightning cloud closes, and the imagination is left to picture the 
‘scene from the wild uproar of warrug elements. Ouce more the jagged rays of 
jluria light forth—the vessel Las passed the bar in safety ; bere she comes, 
jaght down io our midst! The gale had increased to a height that rendered our 


anchorage uvosate ; and altogetier, Freuch aud Americans, were obliged to slip 


scud. 

The ire of the French was ar i.—I: was galling to their pride to see 
ja lnttle Yankee chipper pass into a blockaded port, in fair weather, under their 
\very port holes, but doubly galling to see the audacious creft again laugh at them, 
jand defy their power im the teeth of a hurricane. As the Nella came on, the 
|Frenen ships beat to quarters, determined, as ove of their officers afterwards told 
me, 'o sink Ler. 

We were now all in a huddle, driviag out to sea before the gale. As the 
jtreacherous lightning betrayed the position of the galiaut Allen, the French 
jopered a sapd fire upon bin; but they were too nervous to do aug harm; their 
shot flew wiie, the quick flash of tight hardly enabling them to take an aim, 
jwhich the succeeding darkness would set entirely at fault. On, on we sped be- 
fore the whistling Diasi, amid the roar of the hurricane, the loud booming can- 
jaon, the lghtamyg's glare, and the rd flashing of ibe guos; but the Nella had 
jthe heels of us, Soon even the far reaching storm light failed to discover her 
promtions she had ruu the blockade. in and out, in perfect safety. 
| Tue Repusric on Earru.—The American Quarterly Review con- 
tains a letter from G. W. Erving, Esq., giving a skevch of his visit to San Ma- 
‘rind, a small Republic in Italy, between the Appenmes, the Po and the Adriat- 
‘ic. he territory of this State is only forty miles in circumference, and its pop- 
julation about 7,000. ‘The Republic was founded more than 1,400 years 
jou moral principles, industry and equality, and has preserved its liberty and in- 
‘dependence amidst all the wars and discords which have raged around it Bo- 
‘naparte respected it, and sent an embassy to express his sentiments of friend- 
‘ship and fraternity It is governed by a Captam Regent, chosen every six 
jmonths by the representatives of the people, (sixty-six im number,) who are, 
chosen every six months by the people. ‘The taxes are light, the farm houses 
jare neat, the fields weil cultivated, and on all sides are seen comfort and peace 
the happy effects of morality, simplicity, liberty and justice. 

Ferociry or an Evernant.—It is impossible to imagine the ferocity of an 
elephant which is excited to revenge. The melancholy end of Major Haddock, 
of the 97th regiment, was horribly illustrative of this. He had fired his last 
barrel, when au elephant gave chase, and Haddock made the best of his way 
to a small patch of jungle close by, hoping to dodge the elephant round it until 
jit got tired of the fun, and sheered off, but before five minutes had elapsed, he 
unfortunately ran around the very corner behind which the animal kept him- 
self concealed, and in a momect he was laid hold of. He had no one with him 
but natives, who at a pinch, are the greatest foolsever born. The uence 
was that the elephant having crushed poor Haddock by kneeling on him began 
to dissect him ; and so cleanly was it done that scarcely two joints were Toft 
together in the body of the victim. How an anunal could have thus accom- 
plished such a task by that unwieldly looking instrument it possesses in the 
ishape of a trunk, is utterly inexplicable 
French English.—* Vat a ver comical language de Anglais is,” said a French 
gentlemay, the other evening at table. 

* Do you think sot” 

“ Oui, very droll. Iviltell you. I vaunted to see Angland—ver good. I 
arrived at Dovers. I was ver much hungry. I looked im my dictionaire for 
‘ pottage,’"—potage, soup,—sope. * Madame,’ said J, * some sope, if you please,’ 
Iu one minute de lady beckoued me. I vent vid her to the chambre. * Dis is 
soap,’ said she, “and de vater.’ ‘ Pardon, Madame, not savon, but sope.’ 
* Dis is soap,’ said she. *No, no! Madame, not dat, potage sope.’ * Weil, 
sare, dis is soap.’ ‘Parbleu, Madame the sope—sope, comprenez vous !’ 
*This is soap.’ ‘Dat sope!—dat potage !—Madame. I am not one unbecile, 
one fool! JI want de sope—not one lump of savon sope, Madame !’ Bat she 


to bed. | De hands ver clean—but for want of de sope, de stomach was ver 
y! 


going out as soon as St. Antonia will send me a breeze—so look out for the 


vouldn’t understand ; anu so, sare, I vashed my hands vid de savon, and vent 
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thirty-two pounder, working on a pivot, amidships, end masked port lo'es 
along her sides, were symptoms of a sharp set of teeth which gave her the cut ” 
of a dangerous customer. 
As soon as the Frenchman fired the last gon of his salute, he clewed up) x 
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CANADA. | that means be taken for the erection of a suitable monument over his remains, 
Members Returned to serve in the present Parliament. interred in Greenwood cemetery. 

For Governor General ;—'T'oronto, Hevry Sherwood and Wm. Henry Boul- | Resolved, That an attested copy of these proceedings be sent to the relatives 
ton ; York (2nd Riding), Mr. Duggan ; Simcoe, W. B. Robinson : Kingston,| of the deceased, and published in the daily papers, and in the New York Medi- 
John A. Macdonald ; Hamilton, Sir Allan N. Macnab ; Niagara, W. Dickson ;) cal Journal. 

London, L. Lawrason ; Brockville, George Sherwood ; Prescott, Neil Stewart; A committee, consisting of Drs. Francis, Hosack, Griscom, John Watson, 
Cornwall, Rolland Macdonald ; Bytown, Wm. Stewart ; Montreal (City), Hon. James Stewart, F. Cambell Stewart, Detmold, Sweet, Parker, Revere, Lee, 
Geo. Moffatt and S. De Bleury; Three Rivers, E. Grieve ; Halton (East),! Turner and Ashley, with power to add to their number, was appointed by the 
Mr. Chalmers ; Halton (West Riding), J. Webster ; Dundas, G Macdonald ;' ‘chair to superintend the erection of a suitable monument. 
Lincoln (South), J. Cummings ; Huron, Dr. Danlop ; Middlesex, Mr. Erma-|! Dr. Charles Watson was appointed to deliver in public an eulogy on the de- 
tinger ; Oxford, R_ Riddell ; Essex, Colonei Prince; Durham, J. T. Wil-| ceased, on his life and writings. 
liams ; Northumberland (N.), Mr. Hall ; Northumberland (S ), A. H. Myers :|| The resting place of the dead is one of the most beautiful and picturesque in 
Hastings, E. Murney ; Lennox and Addington, Mr. Seymour ; Frontenac, H. the cemetery, and is adjacent to the spot chosen by the family of De Witt 
Smith ; Leeds, O. KR. Gowan; Grenville, Dr. Jessup ; Russell, Archibald) Clinton, whose remains will shortly be deposited there, in a tomb prepared for 
Petrie ; Carleton, J. semaines Ottawa, D. B. Papineau ; Two Mountains, phew. 
Mr. Scott ; Beavharnois, E. Colville ; Champlain, Guillet: Sherbrooke, |! . 
Edward Hale ; Sherbrooke (County), S. wae ; Missiequoi, J. Smith (Att'y! This eminent and justly lamented Physician has been snatched away from his 
General) ; Stanstead, Mr. McConnell ; Shefford, S. S. Foster; St. Maurice, useful earthly labours in the very prime of his years, yet not without having 
Mr. Desaviniers ; Nicolet, P. A. Methot ; Megantic, D. Daly ; Gaspe, Mr.| given good fruit thereof, in abundance for so short acareer. Dr. Samuel Forry 
‘was by birth a native of Gettysburgh, Pa., where he received his early educa- 
or Opposition ;—York (1st Riding), J. H. Price ; Yor ( iding), Mr.! tion, the professional part, however, having been afterwards fostered at the State 
Small ; York (4th 0 1 R. Baldwin ; Quebec (City), J. Chabot and T. C. University. It is said that he was in a great measure “a self-made man,” a 


Aylwin ; Stormont, D. Macdonald ; Glengary, J. S. Macdonald ; Mon-|| 
treal (County), A. Jobin ; Terrebonne, L. H. Lafontaine ; Richelieu, Dr. Nel- te™ which we cannot always concede to be that of a man of correct judgment, 
son ; Leinster, J. De Witt; Rouville, ‘I’. Franchere ; Vercheres, J. Leslie ;) but in the present case is an additional laurel to his wreath, since the world has 


Yamaska, Dr. Rousseau ; Lothiniere, Laurin ; Berthier, D. M. Armstrong ;| become acquainted with the solidity of his attainments, and well has he obeyed 
r. (County), Mr. yen ; the Divine command of letting ‘his light shine before men.” It has not “ been 
; Saguenay, Moris ; Postecast, Mr. Drommend ; under a bushel,” but his mind has been always on the alert, his heart has 


chasse, Mr. Turgeon; L’Islet, Dr. Tache ; Kamouraska, Mr. Berthelet ; 
naventure, M. Le Bouthillier ; Lanark, M. Cameron. throbbed with zealous aspirations, his pen has been untiring, and his works are 
Unknown or undeclared.— Wentworth, Dr. Smith ; Lincoln (North), W. H. ‘of acknowledged utility and importance. Whether engaged in professional 


Merritt ; Haldimand, D. Thompson ; Kent, Mr. Harrison ; Norfolk, J. W. ‘duties in the Army of his country, or in the equally arduous labors of his pro- 
— fession in the community, his observation never slept, his industry never relax- 
On the opening of the Session of the University of M‘Gill College, at a begged cecupiod, have obtained for hie and of the 
meeting of the Medical Students Socicty, the following gentlemen were elected, !e@red in both hemispheres ; and the important ‘* Medical Journal” of which 
he was the principal editor at the time of his decease has sustained a loss 


officers for the ensuing year :— 
0. T. Bruneau, Esq., Lecturer on Anatomy University of M‘Gill College,) thereby which it will be hard to make up. He has wrought hard and well for 


Patron ; Mr. Pierre Fortin, President ; Mr. George D. Gibb, Vice President 5) mankind, and ma . : : : 
’ ’ | y be said to have died at his post. For all this and for his 

vaca Bethune, Secretary and Treasurer ; Mr. J. Sheridan, Librarian and Inumerous private virtues we may trust * He will have his reward.” 
F. Me. | The present age is one in which History shakes off the disguise in which tra- 
The Society has only been in existence one year, and offers many advantages dition and prejudice have so long enveloped her, and she beg ns to exhibit many 
to Students becoming members. Monueal Courier. |'of her true features and much of her natural bearing. It was the fashion among 
Exchange at New York on London, atG0 days, 93-4 a 10 per nant. whee: a a of ancient days to shroud the accounts of their more remote annals 
under mythological or under other fabulous, heroic, or at least apochryphal re- 


‘lations; and these, which have been as it were hallowed in after-times, have 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN e been for centuries implicitly relied on, making them the ground work of mo- 


dern continuations, although they have rarely been found to harmonize ; but 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1844. _jjthen the difficulties have always been accounted for on the plea of paucity of 
\writers, and of works being lost. But the labor and discrimination of modern 
THE LATE DR. FORRY. ‘historical literati, and the pains taken by them to rid themselves of the tram- 


The loss sustained by the Faculty of Medicine and by the public generally) /mels, credulities, and prejudices, handed down from age to age, have enabled 
in the death of Dr. Samuel Forry, is confessedly a great one, and the members; them to detect many an error, and to establish incontrovertibly many a fact. 
of that important profession—always considered to be the most liberal minded! /They may be said to have dived deep into the well of Truth, and have brought 
and unprejudiced of any that come under that general denomination—have not) her up to the surface ; her distorted features, as seen through the dense medium 
lost any time in assembling to deliberate on the best means of doing honour to} of the water, recover their order and symmetry when introduced into a clear 
his memory, to his talents, and to his zeal in the exercise of his skill and attain-| atmosphere, and we acknowledge as fact what we previously took for granted, 
ments. A meeting of medical professors of this city was held at the City Hos-| that Truth is indeed beautiful, interesting, and important. 
pital, Broadway, on Saturday for this purpose; it was numerously attended,|| Frankly, and to obey Aer dictates, this brief exordium is with the view of in- 
and there was an unanimous feeling among those present as to the propriety of} yiting the attention of our readers to a historical article in our literary columns, 
manifesting publicly their sense of his merits and the general loss. Dr. Frans||which treats of the early history of the Gauls, a people who have made more 
cis was in the chair, and he expressed himself in appropriate terms on the be-|'stir in the Old world, who have more extensively exercised an influence there, 
reavement which the profes-ion had now suffered in the death of one so prac-|'who have been more misrepresented there, whose habits and whose acts have 
tically useful in his generation, and so greatly looked up to both in his private}! left a greater impression there, and who, imperceptibly perhaps, but certainly, 
and his public capacity. He proceeded to say that are even now exerting a greater moving power even in the New World, than 

As a statistical writer, few men in or out of the profession surpassed him, oo readers at a first glance could either detect or believe. The popular no- 


and he has left behind him in his writings much that 1s of immense benefit, not||tions of the Ancient Gauls are drawn from the writings of Livy, the earliest 

hind at er ‘Roman historian ; but we now know that, besides the many important facts in 

of life had left behind him so large a legacy, or had effected so much of good), . , ; , : ‘ 

as the lamented deceased ; and it is owing to excessive excitement of the ner- his work, there isa complete tissue of fable ape Conjecture ” all that mente 
rior to the burning of Rome, and that, like all the Roman historians, his ac- 


vous system acting on the brain, that his early death is to be attributed. As aH ~ 
an evidence of the esteem in which Dr. Forry was held by the protession, the||counts have strong tendency to glorify his own countrymen, to vilify anddebase 


chairman stated that a larger meeting was now convened than was held in/|their antagonists, to distort facts which are calculated to lessen Roman great- 


London upon the death of the celebrated Dr. — aa poke hich ness, and in short to make Rome itself the “all-in-all” of the history of her 
an ‘times. Julius Cesar who could best afford to be candid, is really the most so, 
Vhere lof writers of those days ; his Commentaries contain truths, and he may be con- 


Whereas, by the dispensation of an overruling Provideuce, Samuel Forry, 
M.D., has been removed from among us by death, in the vigor of his life, and) sidered as the first instigator to enquiry on this subject in modern times. Thierry 


iu the midst of his usefuluess ; and whereas, some testimony of respect is due} ')45 yndertaken the task; Thierry whose History of the Norman Conquest is 
to the memyry of one who had devoted the energies of his intellect to the ad-), the fest of tiie “contary, wil “ of ihe 
vancement of medical science, with an enthusiasm equalled only by the indus- y 

2 Ancient Gauls" is an apt collecting link between Rome, the Teutunes, the 


try and singleness of purpose with which it was pursued, and under which he F oe 
ultimately sank—a martyr to his unwearied zeal—and whereas, it is proper that}/Franks, and the British. The Review of Thierry’s work, constituting the ar- 


the profession of which Dr. Forry was so distinguished a member, should re-||ticle to which we allude, will be read, we trust, with pleasure and satisfaction. 


cord a suitable expression of the estimation in which it holds his uatiring devo- 
tion to the promotion of science : therefore New York Hisroricat Sociery.—The Fortieth Anniversary of this highly 


That we the loss the important society took place on Wednesday last, at the Church of the Messiah, 
and the Anniversary Dinuer at the New Hotel in the same vicinity. We feel 


usefulness, induced by the unremitting exercise of his intellectual energies. 
Resolved, That the zeal and devotedness which marked his favorite pursuits, warranted in styling this association “ a highly important ”’ one, not only from 
and which distinguished him as a member of the medical profession, entitle his} the nature of its objects but also from the zeal and ability displayed by the 
be the that we members in carrying those objects out. It is true that their first care is to ga- 
esteem which his eminent talents and acquirements so justly demand, ‘ , ‘ 
, ; : ther, methodise, arrange, and preserve as many authentic documents as possi- 
t 
which elevated him to so high a rank among his professional brethren tile; to piace ‘at the United Staten of 


Resolved, As a suitable external mark of our respect for the memory of the . . 
deceased, we will wear crape on the left arm for the space of thirty days ; and |to build an honest and strong superstructure thereupon ; but it adds to this 
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great design that of procuring new lights and increased assistance in develop- 
ing the true histories of other nations. We know not that the plirase may be 
in any members mouth, that * History is Philosophy teaching by example,” 
but they evidently act upon that belief, and are constantly on the alert to add 
to the useful stores which may be found by those who diligently seek. ‘The 
Hon. Mr. Brodhead, who was the chief speaker on the occasio™, entered into 
minute details of a mission upon which he had been engaged, of examining 
National archives, by permission of European sovereigns and constituted au- 
thorities, and it was truly wonderful to perceive the voluminous labors ‘nto which 
it had led him. Hundreds of volumes of extracts have been made by hit in 
the course of his inquiries and examinations, all tending to illustrate the histo- 


ries of America and its parts, and to shed new lights on those of the older, 
countries. We regret that we cannot go at length into his speech and report,), 


which was given with moderation and candour, yet with a!! the enthusiastic 
spirit of one possessing deeply the Amor Patria. Many distinguished visitors 
were present, and the Association was well encouraged to persevere in its use- 


ful and important course. 


The celebrated Foot-race on the Beacon Course, Hoboken, was decided on 


llis hardly just to the composer. It is a noble work, but the limits of a room like 
| preg of the Apollo Saloon, or, indeed, of any apartment, are too small for its 
effects ; this overture should be played in the open air It is based on that glo- 
| rious piece of grand simplicity, the English “ National Anthem,” snatches of 
which are perceived scattered throughout the whole co:np ysition, after the en- 
tire motif has been, as it were, breathed piece-meal into the instruments of the 
orchestra There are the march to battle, the inusical expression of its tumults, 
| its excitements, its effects, the victor and the vanquished, the wounded aud the 
dying, the retreat of the defeated, the return of the triumphant, the song of re- 
ljoicing, the expression of loyalty ; all these are connected in a continuous chain 
jof mingled and due succession : but the very essence of the composition de- 
‘mands much of the clangor of cymbal and trumpet, the beating of drums, and 
all the other loud accompaniments which are the »sual concomitants of a Battle 
piece. We endeavoured to understand it according to its genius, rather than 
confined ourselves to its natural effects under existing circumstances, and truly 
| we consider it a fine composition. Hereafter we may venture a few opinions as 
to the best mode of performing it before a public audience. 

| We cannot say much in favour of the vocal part of the concert; Sanquirico 
|,was good, but the character of his singing did not harmonise with the other 


Tuesday last. It was a ten mile race for $1.400, of which the first man was) parts of the evening's entertainments, and Madame Ricci was evideutly too 


to receive $700 ; the second $250; the third 150; the fourth $75; and the 
fifth $25. The distance was run by Barlow (an Englishman.) in 54 minutes, 
21 seconds ; the second, Steeprock, run it in 54 minutes 53 seconds, entitling 
him to the second prize ; four others ran the distance within the hour. There 
were eleven entered, but only ten started. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Puitsarmonic Society.—As we announced in our last, the first Concert o 
the season, by this very excellent Society, was given on Saturday evening last, 
at the Apollo Rooms. It was in every way a great one ; great, 
the abundant fulness of the Instrumentation ; great, in the entire novelty o 
the music performed ; great, in the masterly qualities as well as distinct styles 
of the pieces ; and great in the dense crowd of fashionable audience who, long 
before the time of commencement, had crammed every corner of the Saloon 
and its galleries. The opening Sinfonia was Beethoven's No. 8, which, we 
believe, was never heard here before ; and a singular composition it was There 
was not a positively slow movement in it, nor anything bordering on what is 
commonly termed sentimental, and yet it was really sentimental throughout. 
Beethoven revels in an idea when once he has adopted it, and, like our Shak- 
speare, he pursues it through all its modifications In the case of this Sinfo- 
nia, it is not difficult to suppose that he depicts all the circumstances and con- 
sequences of a convivial meeting ; the several instrumental parts abound in 
conversational snatches, mixed up with much of general harmony and occasional 
discordant expressions; we can imagine the party gradually separating from 
the general tone of conversation, some becoming merry, some becoming angry- 
all becoming *‘ elevated ;""—as the piece proceeds, we at length find some fall 
ing under the influence of Somnus, we hear an occasional cough, a snore here 


and there, a starting, awaking. ‘he noise of a donkey, the gradual return to) 


propriety, a general running an. laughing commentary on the late past, and—a 
conclusion. This piece emits continual sparkles; we do not think it bas so 
substantial a body as some other compositions of Bee*hoven, but it has soul 
and spirit enough. 

The second instrumental performance of the evening was, in fact, the gem 
of the concert. It was by Felix Mendelsohn Bartholdy, and was an overture 
intended to describe the incidents, and the emotions produced by them on his 
mind, at a visit to ** The Hebrides” and to the celebrated “* Fingal’s Cave.” 
Upon no one could a task like this have devolved so properly as upon the ima. 
ginative composer who had already so ably embodied in musical expression the 
beautiful and poetical incidents of Shakspeare’s “‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Mendelsohn is an enthusiast, as is every great composer; and he wrought out 
this splendid composition under all the excitements and recollections of an ar- 
dent temperament. We recogn’se in it the quiet placidity with which a tour is 
commenced, the gradually increasing warmth of feeling as new scenes of a 
striking nature are witnessed ; presently the roar of ocean is heard. and the 
dashing of the Atlantic waves against the bl.ak shores of the Hebrides ; we 
next perceive the astonishing effects upon witnessing, for the first ime, the nu- 
merous basaltic coluinns, reminding the spectator of those which adorn the 
most magnificent of the Gothic edifices and temples of worship ; a correspond - 
ent feeling is raised in the bosom, and the music expresses it. By and bye the 
strange effects of sound and echo in the ‘ Fingal’s Cave ” are musically des- 
cribed, and even these are mingled with the noises of mighty winds, travelling 
through the passages of that wonderful place. Occasionally he is supposed to 
arrive at some opening, where the real storm without becomes magnified as its 
sounds are gathered to a concentration at the spot, and the hearer becomes ab- 
sorbed in the magnificence and sublimity of the effects. These subside, and 
sweetness and tranquil emotions succeed, again to be broken in upon ; the cave 
is left, the voyagers experience partial roughness on the open sea as they return 
to terra firma, and the piece concludes smoothly, conveying akind of melan- 
choly or subdued feeling. This great composition was heard by the audience 
with almost breathless attention, except when partial interruption of loud ap- 
plause broke the silence ; and when it was finished there was a universal cla- 
mour for its repetition, with which the conductor and the orchestra kindly com- 
plied. 

The third piece was a Grand Jubilee Overture by Lindpainter, for an anni- 
versary of the reign of the King of Wirtemberg. It has been briefly described 
by some as noisy, and is summarily dismissed without further remark ; but this 


| 


tof) 
ney of experience in his profession, is desirous of a few pupils, who may desire to at- 


‘much under the influence of tremor to be so efiective as could be wished, for 

either her own sake, or that of the audience. 

‘| Masrer Sconeia’s Concert.—We have already alluded to this extraordi- 

‘mary youth, when remarking upon the equally extraordinary young Pianist, Miss 
Bramston, and have not the slightest doubt that their second public appearance, 
wwhich will take place on Tuesday week (3d Dec.) at the Tabernacle, will be 

attended by a still more numerous audience than before. 

| *,* We would call attention to the advertisement, in this day's columns, of 

‘Mr. W. R. Bristow, an able professor of music generally, and of the Piano- 

forte and Organ in particular. This gentleman, whom we know to possess large 


| tain a competent practical skill on the instruments we have named, and to 
whom he would be well able to impart a proper knowledge of the theory of 
'lmusic itself. His terms we believe are moderate, and his attention to his pupils 
‘we can venture to vouch for. With the music of sacred character he is more 
‘than usually conversant, particularly those of Handel, Haydn, and Beethoven ; 
jand he is undoubtedly a warm lover the science of which he is an able pro- 
fessor. — 
| NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published the following at his Musical 
Repository :— 

Tus New York Poxkas, as danced by Mdlle. Desjardins and M. Korponay. 
||The first number is before us, with an elegant lithographic title-page, represent- 
ing those two artistes dancing the Polka, and containing a description of the 
| dance. The air is an elegant one is four sharps, with a trio in three sharps. 

Tue Po.ka Exptainep.—A comic song, descriptive of the popular furore 

this dance, the music by John Povey, the song by Albert Smith, and it is 
h agreeable and easy. It is set in the key of C major, and its compass is in 
| the middle voice of either the tenor or the soprano. 
|| “My Beactiru: Vatuey.”—A ballad, the music by John L. Hopkins, is 
|lcimple, but graceful, and is suitable for a tenor ora barytone voice. This is in 
|A major. 

Averaia Wattz.—This is an arrangement and adaptation by Francis H 

‘Brown, of the popular air “ “T'were vain to tell thee all I feel,” and, as thus 


prepared, it forms a very agreeable waltz. 
MUSIC IN EUROPE. 


| “Otello,” translated into French has a very successful run at the Royal Aca- 
idemy of Musicin Paris. 

|| ‘The Italian Opera of Paris has reopened with “ Linda di Chamouny,” “ Lu- 
icresia Borgia” aud tae remarkable score of “ Ernani” will follow.— Why cannot 
'you hear in New York, “I. Lombardi” or “ Ernani” these two chefs d’ euvre of 
Verdi 

Mdlle. Cinti Damoreau is now giving lessons in Paris and has refused to sing 
again at the Opera Comique. 

Sigismond Thalverg is now in Paris giving lessons toa limited number of 
pupils. Hehas lately written three pieces which will be svon published, they 
are called ; Don Pasquale, Tampa, and la Muette (Mazaniello). 

Vieuxtemps is expected in France after a triumphant fourmee in Germany. 
His Souvenirs d’ Amerique (Yankee doodle) have just been published. 

The pianist Leopold Meyer will not come here this season : he intends to 
spend his winter in Paris. Listz is going to Spain. Emile Prudent gives 
concerts in the principal cities of France. 


tor 
“bot 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 


The season has fairly commenced here. The Company have opened with 
Ricci’s opera of “ Chiara de Rosemberg.” The music of this opera is guod, 
—that cannot be denied—but it is heavy in all respects except that of the buffo 
Micheleto (Sanquirico), and, without vocal excellence of a high quality, it can- 
not reach many nights here. Now the debutante, Signora Pico is undoubtedly 
a good musician, and has an admirable contralto quality of voice, hertones are 
true, she takes up her points very clearly and with care, her accentuation and 
emphasis are those of a judicious vocalist who understands, and feels her mu- 
sic ; but she is the most decided disciple of the fremolo school of articulation 
that we ever heard. At first we fancied that it was occasioned by agitation, but 
ino, it is her manner, and to us,at least it is abad manner. We are glad to per- 
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ceive that she does full justice to the text as It stands on the score, and is ex- 


ceedingly chary of ornaments, that she nevertheless excutes a roulade or a 
rapid run in a very clear and complete manner when it is requisite todo so, 
and her finishes are very complete. She is apt however to nod her head 100 


much where emotion is to be displayed, and the fault has alrendy become re-)' 


marked. Mdlle. Moss is a new aspirant for vocal honours ; we believe she 
has been taught here, and are of opiuion that when she shall have acquired 
courage, and an easy stage carriage, she will please. Sanquirico pleased ex- 
ceedingly both by his singing and acting. His description of the abduction, 
was capital, and the stiletto and pistol scene between him and Valtellina was 
loudly applauded but we cannot in conscience bestow any high praise on the 
general performance of either the latter or Antognini. Both were good in the 
middle and lower parts of their scale, but in the upper they were both flat and 
harsh. The opera has not any overture, and the opening is consequently some- 
what abrupt. The house was well and fashionably filled on Monday evening, but 
there was a considerable falling off in the numbers on Wednesday. 


The ‘Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The engagement of Mr. Anderson, just terminated, has 
been a most triumphant one. His excellent performance of Claude Melnotte 
in particular has caused so great an excitement in the theatrical world that he 
has been obliged to depart from the arrangement laid down by him, and to act 
that character no fewer than four times instead of once ; in fact he has made 
it more completely his own, par excellence, than has ever been done by any othe: 
actor with regard to one character, unless indeed it were the elder Kean as 
Richard III. But the performance of Mordaunt, by Mr. Anderson, in the play 
of “ The Patrician’s Daughter” is likewise a thing of mark. How beautifully 
and how emphatically does he show the ultra odiousness and detestable spirit 
which exists in a coquettish spirit ; how fatal such contemptible conduct ma) 
prove to honorable minds involved in connexion of the heart through their own 
confiding nature and trust in what they believe tobe truth, and reciprocal affec- 
tion. Anderson shows out the author’s evident intention herein, in a feeling. 
strong, but natural manner; he ts impressive, firm, but not declamatory ; the 
language is very republican but not blindly levelling, and he gives the text al 
the warmth that could be bestowed by any one who should be the originator o' 
the language uttered. Miss Eilis plays the Lady Mabel with great propriety 
and much feeling ; we do not remember to have been before so strongly impress 
ed with the conviction of her sound perceptions and fine execution. We wis! 
we could say as much of the representative of the Lady Lydia, but in truth he: 
bearing, throughout, was painful to us. [t was not the bearing of a high soulec 
patrician lady, carrying a great disdain of the puddle blood of Plebeians, but : 
deadly hatred of the lower class, a diabolical look of hatred, relieved only —it 
that can be called relief—by an expression of the countenance as if the olfac- 
tories were deeply offended by most unsavoury smelis ; and the clenched fis: 
and twisting of the arms reminding us forcibly of the same lady’s action in he) 
Lady Macbeth. And yet she has, as we can well perceive, correct notions o! 
the spirit of her characters ; her fault or misfortune is, that she is not happy in 
her mode of eliciting them. 

Next Monday the season of English opera wili commence here with Balfe’s 
latest work “ The Bohemian Girl,” and on Wednesday evening Mr. Hack 
ett will take his farewell benefit previous to his departure for Europe. 


Bowery Tuearre.—Another national subject has just been brought forward, 
here, the subject of which is the romantic and brave Marion. We have no 
yet seen it, but propose to do so, ere our next report. We learn however tha! 
it draws immensely. 

Otympic Tueatre.—The Vivandiere is yet in the ascendance here, and is 
quite successful. 

Cuatuam THeatre —Yankee Hillis the “ bright particular star at presen’ 
shining in this welkin,” and in good sooth he throws about him a brilliant 
light. 

Literary Notices. 

Arrita.—A Romance.—By G. P. R. James.—New York : Harper & Bro- 
thers.—The edition of which this work is a portion, is one called a “ Pucke! 
Edition of Select Novels,’’ and exceedingly neat and compact it is. The work 
itself, coming from such a pen, brings with it prima facie evidence of its quali 
ty. The author, however, candidly states that he has taken certain historica’ 
liberties ; his object, we presume, being rather to elaborate a plot than to illus 
trate the history of this portion of the dark age. 

Tae Putrosopay or Ruetroric.—By George Campbell, D.D., F.R.S.— 
New York: Harper & Brothers —That eloquence is a highly important ac- 
eomplishment and most especially in Republics, need hardly be remarked ; but 
that in this country a nice, discriminating taste is beginning to pervade through 
educated society is, to us, evideut from the mere circuinstance that the Harpers, 
a most observant and shrewd company of Brothers, have resolved to put forth 
the present work in a neat and cheap form. The book itself has been for more 
than half a century before the British public, and is dearly cherished as a text 
book in the seminaries of learning there. Its title conveys the idea of a dry 
subject, but it is handled in so elegant and masterly a manner, and, though 
strictly methodised, it is so exceedingly discursive and mixed up with even 
sprightly passages, that we have no fear of any reader becoming weary in the 
perusal, or of going through it without deriving both delight and information. 
We trust it will find its way as a class book into all the best academies and col- 


leges of America. 


Ta.es rrom tHE Germax.—Translated by John Oxenford and C. A Feil- 
‘ing.—New York : Harper & Brothers.—The tales are comprized in No. 42 of 
ithe “ Library of Select Novels,’ they are characteristic of the spirit of Ger- 
iman Romance, and are good translations. 
| Legons er Moperes pe Lirrerarure FPrancatse.—Par M. Chapsal.— 
\Edited by Gustave Chouguet.—New York : Roe Lockwood.—IJn the study of 
‘the French Language and Literature there has not appeared in the United 
‘States any work of greater importance than this. The eriginal idea of it was 
wrought out by the celebrated Chapsal, who in conjunction with Noél produced 
‘one of the most scholarlike French Grammars that has ever been published. 
\M. Chapsal’s “ Legons,”” however, were few in comparison with the present 
editian, the enlargement and new arrangement of which is the labour of the 
tasteful editor of this work. To shew its importance we shell briefly state that 
it contains specimens in prose from the writings of the most distinguished 
French authors, from Balzac, born in 1594, to Madame de Duvenant (G. Sand) 
born in 1804, all chronologically arranged with brief sketches of the biography 
of each writer; and also specimens in verse from all the best French poets, 
from Malherbe, born in 1555, to Victor Hugo, now living, all arranged and pre- 
faced in manner similar to the prose. The student, therefore, and even the 
curious who are fluent and conversant in French, may here cultivate the most 
tasteful styles and enter into comparisons between any. We consider M. Chou- 
quet as justly entitled to general thanks for his useful labors and aids towards 
the acquisition of the unzversal language of modern times. 


Scuoou-soy pays."—New York: Robert Carter.—This little beok, 
intended for youthful perusal, has been written in a zealous spirit, and a desire 
for improving the tempers and dispositions of the early years. Of the object 
of the writer there can be no doubt, and he has succeeded to a certain degree, 
out we think he has grappled with a subject beyond his powers ; there is a loose- 
ness of style, and a want of attention in discriminating with regard to words 
‘alsely considered synonymous, which is more especially a fault when writing 
for the young. 


Tue Lonpon Quarrerty Review ror Ocroser 1844,—New York: Leo- 
aard Scott & Co. This is a very superior number in point of interest ; it con- 
tains reviews of “* The Conquest (of England) and the Conqueror,”’ ** Forster 
on Arabia,” ‘ Passages in the Life of (Bamford) a Radical,” “ Letters of Ho- 
race Walpole,” ** Report on the Treatment of Lunatics,” “ Fresco,” ‘ Stan- 
ly’s Life of Dr. Arnold,’ and “ Diaries &c. of the First Earl of Malmsbury.” 

Forrion Quarterty Review ror Octoser 1844—New York, Leonard 
Scott, & Co.—This number is greatly in:eresting, including certain Irish Re- 
‘igious matters between the years 1645, and 1649; The Plague of Milan in 
(739 ; The Liberation War in Germany ; The Punjaub ; The Slave States 
of America; French Aggressions in the Pacific, &c., &c. We need scarcely 
add that it is very neatly got up. 


Tue Epinsurcu Review ror Octoser 1844.—Mew York, Leonard Scott & 
Zo.—This oldest of its class of Periodical works, is peculiarly rich in the present 
aumber ; it contains articles on “ Pusey” “ Life of Drake” ‘ Natural His- 
tory of Reptiles,” ** Thunder Storms and Protection from Lightning” “ Re- 
sults of Tory Rule” * Young England” and “ Life of the great Lord Chat- 
aam, from the beginning of George the Third's Reign.” O/ these, we would 
particularize the first as being a subject which still continues to agitate the 
tae public mind ; and the last as another of those beautiful specimens of 
aiography from the pen of T. B. Macauley. 

Cotump1an Macazine ror Decemper 1844.—The tasteful editor, Mr. In- 

nan, of this excellent periodical is beforehand with bis labors, a thing not very 
usual among the literary tribe, and a charming number it is, both in matter and 
embellishments. ‘The latter consists of three fine illustrations, viz. : “ The 
Virgin and Child,” ** Byron and Mary Chaworth,” and a plate of Fashions. 
We have also, in advance the plates for January, consisting of a fine mezzotiny 
of * Napoleon’s farewell scene with his family,” a charming specimer of paint- 
ing designs in colours, and ‘* Washington's reception at the Bridge of Trenton,’’ 
this last however is somewhat of a failure. 
Artuur’s Lapigs’ Magazine, ror Decemper 1844.—Philadelpbia.—This 
completes the first year of the enterprise, which we rejoice to hear has been 
thus far a successful one. ‘The contributors (literary) are generally of ap- 
proved character, the illustrations tolerably good, and the work itself is 
cheap. 


Tue Lavy'’s Book vox January 1845.—Philadelphia: Louis Godey.— 
To announce a January Magazine in the middle of November is somewhat un- 
common, but the reason is this,—the publisher, a man of unsparing liberality, 
has determined to introduce with the new year a great improvement in the stylo 
of embellishment, some specimens of which he has forwarded to us to be spo- 
ken of as we may think fit. The rogue knew what he was about, and was con- 
scious that nothing short of the warmest admiration could be elicited—if we 
spoke the truth. They consist of coloured plates, dove wich the utmost care 
delicacy, and propriety of tint; and, if he really purpose to continue the il!us- 
trations of his next volume after the manner of these specimens, and to give 
as much valuable matter as heretofore in his letter-press—why then we must 
pronounce “‘ Godey’s Lady's Book’ to be the cheapest and most elegant light 
periodical in this country. 

Tue Dovay Bisiz.—New York: Dunigan.—The 8th number of this edi- 
tior is now before the public, and contains a very charming plate of ‘ The 
Crucifixion of Christ,” engraved by Dick, from a painting by Vandyke. 

A “Cuaunt ov Live,” anp oruer Porms.—By Rev. R. Hoyt.—New York: 
Piercy and Reed. The poems, of which the volume before us contains but a 
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part, ue of an elevated character, and will be found generally pleasing to those 
who love this class of literature. We have here only one of the six parts 
which constitute “ The Chaunt of Life.” 


| 


Tur Democratic Review ror Novemser 1844.—The present number of 
this valuable work comes late, for once, into the field, but it is of a mettle! 
so approved that it will atone for its tardy appearance. ‘To do justice to its 
meiits we should have to dwell upon every article of its contents, but this our 
space will not permit ; we shail therefore only call attention to the two pieces 
which are made copy-right, viz. the ** Liszt” by Mrs. Ellet, and the “ Infatua 


tion” by Park Benjamin, either of which will well repay the perusal. 
Pee in wis Eanty Days.—Peel was then attracting attention by his evi- 
dent aptitude fur practical politics, 


sible—and perfectly trained in all the mechanical paris of eloquence. Lt is) 


worth remarking that a perusal of the premiers early speeches will, by no 
means, account for his sudden rise (o political distinction, He was thought 
more ot inside than outside of Parliament. His stadious anxiety to please. 
and his affectation of modesty, contributed to ingratiate him with most mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, added to which he came out under the patro- 
nage of Government, ‘I'hose only who remember his delivery, can under- 
stand bow rapidly he acquired the favour of ihe nouse. Never dic a youxg 
man enter Parliament who timed his early effuris more judiciously, and never, 


with the single exception of Mr. Pitt, did a young mau deliver himself with) 


such felicity. He was tar more animated in his manner in those times than 
heisnow. Whatever acritic might have inferred of young Peet's capacity 
for statesmansbip, he would not have hesilated to augur that he wou'd become 


a great Parliamentty speaker; and he would have assigned him a place! 


amongst orators far higber than that io which the Premier has attained. He 
certainly had then the appearance of warmth of character; even composi- 
tion of his speeches was different from his presentstyle. He hada tar greater 
redundaucy of action then than now, and trom the disagreeable trick of de- 
claiming with bis left band stuck into his hip, he was perfectly free. He 


spoke with much more rapidity at that time ; but every young speaker, even) | 


the best trained, is too aptio “‘gabbie.” He evidently changed his style ot 
spea king, in oruerthat he might beiter contend with his rivals and opponents. 

opeless indeed would it have been for Pee! to have contended in vehemence 
with the impetuous Whitbread, or the overwhelming Brougham. Neither 
could be ever have hoped to surpass the masculine energy of Pluaket, or to 


have outshone the vivid flashes of Canning’s oratory. 
Ireiand and its Rulers, Part 3 


He waselaborately artifical—most plav-| 


' LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, 4 full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
commencement of 1833; they are in good order and wiil te sold ata reasonable 
rate. Address D. E. at this Office St.25-+ 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new «sticie, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto mace by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


ee of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


ver. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifuily engraved view of the following points of the 
reat Croton Aqueduct, 
The Dam at Croton River. 
* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siag. 
View of the Jet at % 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
bad in Union Park, ts 

| The low price at which tnese Pens 2re offered, combined with the q uality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An eitirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
\bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June &. HENRY Jessop, 91 John-st. 


> 

LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 

i COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in Childs 

} in some cases Scarlet Fever, aud with infan's Summer Complaints and Scarlet Ra 
jwith Sweiling and of the neck. 

| Inthese complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, and! 
1s a solemn duty on the part of parents to thei chilu:en, that they have recourse to them 
jatonce, if given at the commencement, there beed be ho jear as to the result, and at 
any period of the disease, there is no medic.uie winch will exercise a more health-re- 
jstoring power. 

in Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dy sent ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
to remove mortid accumulations, and the Pili will have the further good effect to restore 
wealthy secretions In these important orga:>, and remove the i:regular distribution of 
\viood from the head, liver, and other pit» ; In tect will equalize the circulation, by the 
jsbstraction of the impure humors from the s)siem generally. 

ln affections of the throat and bowels, | cannot loo strongly recommend the external 
juse of the BRANDRETH LINIMENT, it will materially expedite the cure. There is no 
joutward remedy at all to be compared to this Linimenut, which hes the effect of t 

jout inflammation wherever it isapplied. Incases of Feve: and Ague the BRANDRE 
|PALLS are a vever-faiiing cure, the first dose svould-be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
jeffect, afterwards two Pills and morhing, and orink cold Pennyroyal tea, a cup full, 
two or three timesaday. fhe cure ts sure 

Remember, the great blessing the BRAN URETI PILLS secure to the human body, is 
|\PURE BLOOD. 

| When your blood ts once pure nothing ia the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
nothing will sour upow your stemach ; you may Cat anything in reason, and the greater 
variety of food the better blood is mace = Ati Who liave Weak stomachs, who are dyspep- 
itic, or In any way affected mm body, showld without detay resort to BRANDR H's 
|PILLS—which will inveed strengthen the tite principle, and by perseverance with them, 
loativety renew the whoie body ; the materials pow iit good, will be kept so; those bad, 
jdisplaced and removed. Good Blood cannot meke bad bove or bad flesh. And bear in 


PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY. Nov. 25—First night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. SEGUIN and Mr 
FRAZER—First time in America of the ope:a of “ The Bonemian Gir!,” by Balle, 
and other entertaluments. 
TUESDAY—Second night of Mr and Mis. Seguin and Mr. Frazer's engagement.> 
WEDNESDAY—Farewe!) Benefit aod last appearance of Mr. HACHKETT, prior to 
his departure ‘or Europe—* The Merry Wives of Windsor,” ** Mons. Malict,”' and * The 


Kentuckian.” 
Mr and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Frazer will appear on Tharsday, Friday, and Saturday. 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
ASTER GIOVANNI] SCONCIA, violinist, aged 13 years, will give a grand Vocai 
and Instrumental Concert at the Tabernacle, Broadway, on Tuesvay evening, Dec 
3d ensuing, at whicn he will be assisted by Miss Josephive Bramsion, aged 9 yeats, on 
the Planeiorte, by Madame Ricci, &c., and with a full and effective orchestra. 
Master Sconcia and Miss Bramsion are both natives of the city of New York, and have 


received their entire musical education here. This is their second appearance in public.|| 


Tickets $1 each, may be obtained at the principal music stores. The Concert is to take 
place at 8 o’clock. LNov. 23.5 


The following case trom Col. J. Hughes of Jacksou, Ohio, am. mber of the Ohio Le- 
gisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by Liose similarly affected. 

Cure of violent periodical puin in the howd. A thousend persous can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 
| Jackson, C11, Aug. 1, 1844. 

Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest god may b) done to the greatest number, 
\L take pleasure in informing you that for »1\ or sesen years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
jsantly with a nervous headache. Lapplied to the moot emiuent physicians in Ohio for 
jreliel, but received none whstever. | being much prejudiced tv ali patent medicines. 
refused to use your Pills; finaliy my heed che tncresscd satly ; Las a last resort, and 
even without faith, bought a box of your Vegetable Universal Pils. On going to bed | took 
pills, mext night 3, next 1; skipped two and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate reliel. Two or three times since t havc been partiaily attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ail was forthwith well. Icannot spoak tou hignly of your Pills,for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long vo enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
and feel that day unto day and night unto might, you are releving the pains and diseases 
jof the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office. 241 Broodway, 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
lalmost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (Ag.17. 


the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely purity the Blood 


Me. R. BRISTOW, Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive afew 
pupiis on the Organ o° Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at ¥5 Eldridge-street. 


Lessons in Harmony, Compositon, &c. tNov. 23-Hm 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERIC(—LAW AGENCY.—-THOMAS WARNER, No. 

18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 

sel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his trends au tne Public generally, that he has 
just returned from a business tour throuch tnoglana, Wales aud Scotland. That from 


MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG. 
M® GEORGE LODER respectfully begs leave to announce to his friends and the 
public, his iatention to produce, early in the month of December, the greatest com 
position of modern times ;—the 
LOBGESANG, OR SONG OF PRAISE, 
BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


This magnificent Sinfoaia Cantata, having created the greatest excitement in the mu- 
sical circles of Kurope, Mr. Loder at the request of numerous friends of Classical Music, 
has procured the Score-and Orchestral parts, which are now in rehearsal by a full choh 


and orchestra of 
EIGHTY PERFORMERS! 


Comprising the best professional talent of the City. The Lopcesane to be followed by 
a miscellaneous 
CONCERT, 


in which t e most popular and talented artists will perform. 

la order to secure himself from any loss, which might accrue, from the large number 
of performers, aod the heavy expenses necessary, it has been thought advisable to issur 
sudscription lists, to the various Music and Book Stores, in order that those. who desire 
to attend the perfurmance, may subsc. ibe, and guarantee to the projector a certain num- 
ber of tickets. 

Price of Tickets of Admission—Singie subscription, $1; Family tickets, to admit five 
persons, $3. Tne tickets will be delivered a week in advance of the Performance. Suab- 
scription Lists will be found at the various Music and Book Stores. n 16-2t. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

T= UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marive Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric 
; Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of American vessels, tuciud- 
ing the Governmeut Vessels of War and Revevwue Cutters, informs the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets ot 
Teiegrapa Flags, with Designating Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 

rques, Brigs, Sci $, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen s, complete for con- 
Versation, 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marice Signals, aud in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leceet, of the Telegraphs in 
Waill-street, at the Narrows, and the Highlands, it is contemplated to furaish the several 
Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signais, bv which means, the earliest information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be announced from the offing, and the Telegra; h \umbers displaye 1 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 


having been for several years engaged in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
past six years similarity engaged in New York, he fletters himself he is fully competent 
to conduct such Law busivess in England and parts adjacent, as persons from the Old 
Country, and their descendants, may wish to be atlended to; and with this view, T. W. 
on his recent journey made arrangemests with some of tue most eminent Lawyers in 
various parts of England and Scot.and, whereby T. W. hax been able to secure the most 
efficient Agents and Correspondents in hose placos 
T. W. therefore begs ‘o offer his servic: s lo Europeans and others, who may need 
fessional assistance, in relation to any kiad of legal business in the Old World, as- 
sures such as may Choose to favour hii with their patronage, that the most anexcep- 
tionable references will be furnistied, tf required, and necessary guarantee given 
that business confided to his care will be uiteuded to, aud conducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on the most reasoaable terims St. ‘ 
McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N-Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
‘Streets, on the the Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travel 
oublic, if they desire GooD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and conwnodious, well lighted, 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
_ The House Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal a 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed Lo coutribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors wiih sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the !iou se, and in finish and general ar- 
are inferior to no apartments of a similar cluaracterinany Hotel West of New 
ork. 


r 
In each nt of Hi ing the proprietor has securc d the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and he is confident that iu 1) cases. those who beserhian with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House viss.tistied, either with their fare 
their or with his Terms. 
he **McGrecor House” ts but a few rods distan: from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Ratl Roads, and the Northern South@n Sixze Oftices. who desire 
10 remain in the city during the stoppage of the Ca:~ on y, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in ati: dance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the Hou»: . tree of charge. 
LP Attached to the House are the most Ss Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. ‘ 
Utica, Nov. 1, 1543. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf. 


_, Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Sigoal Book (a pocket edition) wit] be furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, pores ‘ously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
ia et, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office, 

7 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Pr 

1844, 
.$. Ships Barques’ numbe 
below ~Brigs’, alone. arg rs are displayed with a pendant above 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON KAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORK: ULSTER. 
DA: entays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., (ium pier No. 1 North River, ot 
ery Place. foot 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, . J. H. Vand 
e Stea tc . t. J. K. 
day and Saturday. ustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
gers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad 
immediately on their arrival at Alien’s Palen. without change of cars or baggage, 


M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Annand Beekmantreets,) Ne || For farther i stairs 
> er information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broad 
of every description executed on the most reasonable terms NB cn the 
U7 Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. May 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Lyes, Ring, 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascties, or Vropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders unil be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a preasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one whichthey 
might almost cuvy men ie possession of it is the power of relieving puin. Mow con- 
soling, then, is ihe Consciousness of having been the instrument ot rescuing Liousands, 
from misery to those who possess it. Wuat an amount of suilering has been relieved 
aud what a stili greater amount of suffering can be prevented by the use 01 Sands’s Sar-| 
sapariila! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. ‘Phe scrotu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has, 
been made whole. liundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly tor years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complainis, 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been) 
raiseu as it Were from the tank of aisease, and wow wilhiegenerated constitution, gladiy) 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. | 

The following interesting case is preseuted, and the reader invited to its careful peru-| 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. | 

New York, July 25, 1844. 

Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—] consider it but an act of justice to you to state the loliow- 
ing facts in reference to the great benelit 1 have received in the cure of an obstinate 
SANCEROUS ULCER ON my breast. 

{ was atcended eighteen montis by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad-' 
vice and counsel of one of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least: 
benefit whatever. Al! the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five) 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with caustic three times a day, and for six it, 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer, 
was so large that it held over"an ounce of the solution. The Doctor probed the ulcer) 
and examined the bone, and said the disease Was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and if) 
} did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resuit would be fatal. | wes: 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examiaed, but finding no relief from, 
what had been done and feeling that l was rapidiy getting worse, | aimost despaired of 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. | 

Seeing various testimonials and ceitificates of cure by the use of *‘ Sanns’s SaARSAPA- 
RILLA,” in Cases similar to iny own, | conciuded to try afew bottles, several of which 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my aisease, prudaced no very de-| 
cided change ; considering tuis as the only provable cure jor my case, | persevered, util 
the disease was entirely cured. it is now over eleven mouths since tae Cure was com-. 
pleted; there is not the slightest appearance of a return. J therefore pronounce mysel/| 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDs’s SARSAPARILLA,” as J Look no other medi-, 
cine of any kind during the time I was using it, nor have I taken any since. Viease excuse} 
this lung deferred acknowledgmeut, whicu i think it my duty to make. Your valuabie: 
Sarsaparilia cured ine, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else couid,| 
and | feel myself under lasting obligationsto you. Ican say many things | cannot write,| 
and | do most respectfully invite ladies afflicted as | have been to call upon me and | wil), 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated ubove, and many other things in reference to the 
case. NANCY J. MILLER, | 
218 Sullivan-st., next door tothe Methodist Church. | 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The) 
writer, Mr. Aimy, is a gentleman of the first respectability, sustice of the P.ace, &c.' 
The patient suflered for years with fever Sores on his legs, and couid find no relief until 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparilla. Mr, Aliny, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa | 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says-— } 

Gentiemen- lt has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it } do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says: 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He 
further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—tnat his sleep is of the! 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible! 
is the change that ail who see him exclaim, “‘ what a change!” and earnestly inquire’ 
what he ha* been doing! Ile has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at Nis) 
trade,—which is that of ashoe:maker— without any inconvenience. ‘This isthe substance! 
of his marrative—but the | cannot in any way here do justice to. ‘The maaner, 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but falatly) 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May, 
God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is) 
the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. } 

HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. | 

Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. | 

Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilla. 1 was attacked in the year 1539 with a scrofulous af- 
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are inthe world med:ciues adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
anu every symptom. And whed inen toilow the instinct of their natures, they use 


‘|Beanpentn’s Pius for the cure ot their maladies. And those who have done so have 


juut had cause for repentance with reterence thereto. These Pilis are, indeed, quietly 
becoming the reliavie medicine Of mankind; tur all Who use Lhe m accordance with 
jthe privied directions, find so much beuefit indivicually, that they recommend twem to 
ailsuch of their triends that may not at the time be enjoying goodkestth. these um- 
\Versally celeorated Pilis lane Out of the body all diseased, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 
\cies , tuey eradicate everything from the huinanh body contuary to Its heaithy conaition. 
No matter of how long duration toe complaint may have been, there is every chance of 
recovery when the wre Commenced with, and 1. is ultetly Impossible for them to 
injure; Hearly a Century’s use es proved nt as bread, yet all powerful for 
jthe removal of disease, Whether Chronic of 1CCCHL, Infectious or Otherwise. We have 
jan accounl .o sevtie with ourselves ws regards the pleasures and pains of tife. It is soon 
|stated. Suppose you ate liguiyfavoured vy nature, having sound mind an a sound 
joody, the jot of but few, You cannot dut be aifectea when you observe so much suffer- 
ing from bodily ibfirmity around you ; which neither riches nur the palliative prescrip- 
tLivns ol physicians are able to obviate. Even the best health is insecure unless a cer- 
jtain remedy Can be used when the first advances of sickness comes on. If then you 
|would avoid this state of tujngs,and you are anxious to secure your own heaith, your 
an ea , and a jong Vigorous gid age, take prandreth’s Pills; with them youcan ne- 
|ver err ; and you wil! avole all the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
jone whose heaith is not periect take them daily tor one month; instead of weakening 
you, you will find ali your facuities of mind and boay improved: all kinds of food will 
give you pleasure, and none whatever wiil disagree wiln you. Your digestion will pro- 
\ceed smoothly and pleasautly, your stomach will not require the assistance of wine, bit- 
jters, or drams; in fact, you will soon Jearn these things are Injurious. The reason it ix 
leasy to expiain: Digestion is effected solely by the -oivent power ot the bile. This bile 
Is made by, ana secreted from the bloud. tis produced by the same operation from the 
dlood as is the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 
or the nails. by the use of Brandreth’s Pliis you expel out of the vody those corrupt 
jhumours which impede digestion, and cramp nature in all her operations. Those hu- 
mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, in fact, ail the 
long catalogue of diseases tu which humanity is subject, but which are reducibie to one, 
IMPURITY OF BLoopD. Custom has designaicd the hame Of the disease by the piace upon 
which the impurity of the blood setties, or deposites itself ; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, upon the muscles, Rheurmatism: ; 1f upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 
upou the knee, 4 White Swelting ; and wherever pain is felt, or any feeling ia any part 
of the contrary to health, there the impurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish its 
evilinfluence. So in Costiveness it 1s occasioned by tue impurity uf the blood, which 
tas become seated upon the muscles of the bowels, and which prevents the proper ac- 
tion of the bile to proauce the daily evacuation of morbid deposites. But all these effects 
of impure blood are cured or preveated by the use of BkanpRretu’s Pitts. Ina word, 
they will give the power and vigor to Lic buinan constitution it was intended to have 
by nature, and Which it possessed before the absurd notions of Lae great advantages of 
Tonic or bracing, and mineral medicines were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
gestive powers and strength diminish, as you will ve toid by doctors and other interested 
persons, you will iiud your strength and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
your ming and budy more lively avd vigorous, You will svon perceive that you are 
every day adding to your weli being by the semple operation of evacuating from your body 
the nuwious humvurs of the blood, the source of ali the pain and misery experienced in the 
human bocy. Such is the venign operation of Brandreth’s Piiis, that they only take out 
of the body what is hurtful to it, thus producing its purification and its perfect health. 

The Brandreth Pills are the best medicine for families and schools. No medicine is 
so well adap ed for the occasional sickness of children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them when the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
affair of only a few hours ; and in seariet fever, measles, aud worms, there is no medi- 
cine so safe and so sure to cure. It is all that should be used, or onght to be used. I 
speak as a father, and trom experience. 

Ladies shouid use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will insure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 
males will find them to secure thatstate of nealth which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. Incostiveness, so often prevaient at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
a safe and eflectual remedy. 

‘Taere is no medicine so safe as this; It is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
rally used by numerous ladies during their confinement, to the gxlusion of all other 
purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or \@, Mable matter, purily 
the blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, im a inanner so simple as to 
give every day and ploasure. 

Mani wili be born to-day of bliss, compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
how to aleviate until this discovery was presented to the world. The weak, the feeble, 
the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst complainis are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
sician. Adapted to all circumstances and situations, they are the best medicme ever in 
vented fur families, or Lo take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 

_ THE BRANPRETH PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
in every town in the United States. Let ali who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, 1 Jike the Pills, they are genuine—if 


fection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing a dischurge, 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it wouid not have beena hard task; 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that) 
1 was rendered pertectly miserable. i consulted the first physicians in the city, but with) 
little benefit. very thing | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and us a) 
Yast resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; 
the disease coutinued gradually to increase until my whoie body was aifected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physicianrecommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. I pro-| 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six oottles, and in less time than) 


three months was restored to health and happiness. Your §ursapariila alone effected, p 


the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me-) 
dicine and be free froin disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend | 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st.,| 
where it will afford me pl re toc nicate anything in relation to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. | 
Personally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath 
of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Gailatin, 'Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands,—Gents.—I have just received a letter from my father in 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla 1 have no doubt) 
he can be the means of selling a great dea!, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family. Last Decemver | was sent tor to see my sister before she died, she having been 
ip poor health for sone two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scaritt fever, and a cancerous aifection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsapariila, and with the consent of her physician she commenced 
taking it that might. Iremained with her three days, and left rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. 1 sent one dozen bottles 
which | believe willeffect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an ageucy for selling your valuabie medicine to that neighbour- 
ood. Kespecttfully, J. M. OWENS. 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, 4 A. b. & D. Sands. 
wholesale Druggists,No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quevec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietors 
by special appointment. 
Price $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
which the human frame is sybdject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapamila, 
no other. g.3. 


py FORTE AND SINGING.—A Lady from England, whose Musical education 
received from the celebrated J. B. Cramer and Mr. George Kollman, desires to 


obtain a few select Pupils for instruction in Music and Singing. The best attention willl par 


uot, not. There has yet been, ! believe, no counterfeit of the new Jabels, and it is to be 
hoped these wi'l not, for it is impossibie to imagine a greater crime than that of making 
money by the miseries of mankind. 

ae : The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Principal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The vetail offices are 241 
Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
and J, Wiison, Main-street, Jersey City, Parker, Broad-sireet, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
with full directions in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and German. 

Observe the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
Brandreth Pilis, BENJAMIN BRANDBETH'S PILLs is printed over Two Hundred times in 
Red ink. Remember to see to this, and you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
ills. (Sept. 21.) 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 41h Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y. has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


,|Orders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowesfrates. Bouguets of choice 


flowers tastefully put up at al! seasons. : 

N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


\ RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe 
i¥ie Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 
ure? acco. Ap. 20-ly. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falis on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of ons from New| Days of Sailing from 

Yor Liverpael. 
Cambridge, 'W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Ang. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. J,Mar. lAug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. J6,Mar.16Sept 2, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. I, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6. Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June tL 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. = Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
cels or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


be paid to their acquiring a thorough knowledge of the principles of Music and correct 
fingering. Apply at 730 Greenwich Street, or a line sdiees ool “Music” and left with 
Mr. A. D. Paterson, Editor of this Paper, or with A. Stodart, Esq., 361 Broadway, will 
have prompt attention. N.9-tf. 


For freight or passage, apply to 

GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 

C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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